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R HORTON had been 
telling, for at least an 
hour, the minutest de- 
tails of how he had 
aided in the syndication 
of the United Traction 
refunding 4’s, and Mr 
Grant had listened with intense inter- 
est, but Mrs Grant was visibly bored. 
She kept her head bent over her em- 
broidery and kept silent, like a good 
wife, but she was acutely uninterested. 

“And so,” said Mr Horton, leaning 
back in his chair and throwing one leg 
over the other, “I cleaned up five thou- 
sand on the deal. And the first thing 
I said when I. got home was, ‘Sally, trot 
over to town tomorrow and pick out 
the hottest thing in spring rigs you can 
find. It’s my treat.’ And she certainly 
did. She got a hummer.” 

Mrs Grant looked up, and smiled, and 
was interested immediately. It was just 
there that the United Traction 4’s im- 
pinged upon her consciousness. 

“What style of gown did she get?” 
she asked; “but I suppose you don’t 
know. Men never do notice important 
matters.” 

“Now that’s where you’re wrong,” 
said Mr Horton, quickly. “Some men 
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don’t notice, but I do. I’m that way. 
I like to know what Sally has on. I al- 
ways was that way. I should have been 
a man-dressmaker. That’s what I should 
have been.” 

Mrs Grant smiled encouragingly. 

“Tom,” she said, “never notices. It 
is so exasperating. But this gown— 
princess, I suppose. 

“Oh—well, I don’t know,” said Mr 
Horton, “I don’t know what the name of 
the thing is, but it is a beauty. A real 
beauty. You can take my word for that. 
It is swell. That’s just what it is, and 
you know what a swell dress is.” 

Mrs Grant put down her embroidery. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “I think I do. 
But can’t you describe.the gown a lit- 
tle more particularly ?” 

Mr Horton smiled indulgently. “Of 
course I can,” he said. “Now—well, 
it’s blue. It’s a blue gown. Plain blue, 
except the belt. The belt is a sort of 
pink. Not real pink, though. It’s a 
kind of red. A soft, dull red, something 
like a brick, or a sewer tile. I’ve seen 
flowers just that color, but I forgot the 
name of them. But you can imagine 
how swell the thing is, with a blue dress 
with that color of belt. You see, the 
dress isn’t what you would call a real 
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** The skirt runs up pretty near the middle of the back, about what you would call half way 
up the lungs—about here’ 


It’s a sort 
Like an 


blue blue. Not a dark blue. 
of a young, faded, pale blue. 
old, gentle blue color.” 

“Robin’s egg?” suggested Mrs Grant. 

“Ow!” laughed Mr Horton. “That 
is good! Robin’s egg! You’re away off 
the color. Here!” 

He got up and went into the library 
and hunted out every book with a blue 
cover. The styles in book binding blues 
did not seem up to date. He finally re- 
entered the parlor with a green book. 

“There,” he said, “that will show what 
I mean. Now, if that green was a blue, 
and about six shades lighter, and not so 
bright, and a little softer looking, you’d 
have just the blue. It is great!” 

He laid the book on the table and took 
his seat again. 

“Now, that’s the color of it, and that’s 
all the color except the white. There’s 
some white. But the dress is all blue. 
Well, there’s a train to it. Not a long 
one, you know, but about a foot or a foot 
and a half, and the skirt begins down 
there at the end of the train and runs 
up gradually to pretty near the middle 
of the back. About what you would call 
half hg up the lungs. Understand? 
About here—” 

He got up and turned his back to Mrs 
Grant and showed her the spot. 


“Just about there,” he said, “and then 
on top of that comes this pink belt I 
was telling you about. Mighty swell, I 
tell you. You see, this pink belt affair 
is a sort of ribbon. Not a ribbon, but 
a sort of wide sash, crumpled, only it is 
silk and sewed in. You know how I 
mean. And it comes around in front 
and has a bow with a big buckle on it.” 

“T see!” said Mrs Grant, eagerly. 
“The skirt is plain in the back from the 
terra cotta girdle down.” 

“Terra cotta!” cried Mr Horton. 
“That’s the name. But the skirt isn’t 
plain, that’s what fools you. That’s what 
makes it so swell in the back. It comes 
up plain almost to the belt-business, but 
just before it gets there it is tuckered up 
into a sort of belt of its own. It makes 
a kind of crinkled up belt like, with the 
terra cotta belt sticking up out of it.” 

“T think I know what you mean,” said 
Mrs Grant. “How is it in front?” 

“In front,” said Mr Horton, “it fools 
you. It starts up from the ground as 
if it was going to be like the back, but 
it isn’t! It goes right on up past the 
puckered blue part without being puck- 
ered. Understand? Makes a clean sweep 
from the ground up to the pink terra 
cotta belt bow. only sort of dipping in 
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at the waist place. You know what I 
mean. Like this.” 

He ran his hand up the front of his 
coat to a point midway between the first 
and second buttons from the top. 

“That is princess,” said Mrs Grant. 

“Ts it?? Mr Horton almost crowed. 
“Princess, is it? Well, it is swell, any- 
way. Fits like a glove at the top, but 
the bottom part is a surpriser. It looks 
like no goods at all. Hangs down close. 
But come to find out there are miles of 
goods in it, sort of shut together like a 
closed umbrelia with the ribs out.” 

“T know,” said Mrs 
Grant,enthusiasm 
beaming in her eyes, 
“That is the new lily 


skirt.” 
“You don’t say!” ex- 
claimed Mr _ Horton. 


“Well, then, the waist 
is a wonder! Now, the 
waist—” 

He paused and 
looked at the ceiling 
thoughtfully. 

“You might say,” he 
said, slowly, choosing 
his words with care, 
“you might say the 
waist was in two acts. 
There is a sort of a 
shirt waist. No, hold 
on! It isn’t two acts. 
It is all one. But it 
looks like two. That 
is the beauty of it. It 
is a waist and an al- 
most-waist combined. 
See what I mean? It 
is like a shirt waist 
with a jacket over it, 
but it isn’t a jacket. 
It is just a bluff at one, 
sewed onto the shirt 
waist part. That is 
plain, isn’t it?” 

“I think I will understand, presently,” 
said Mrs Grant. “I believe I don’t 
quite understand yet.” 

“All right!” said Mr Horton, cheer- 
fully, “I'll start in the other way. Now 
take the shirt waist proposition. That 
is lace. Not the open sort, like parlor 
curtains, but more like thin cloth with 
white spots on it. Not cloth, you know, 
but thin. Thin like mosquito netting, 
only finer, and lined. And big sleeves, 
like young skirts, but short. A good 
deal like bunches of ruffles, only differ- 
ent. Big at the top, and—well, you 
know these puffed sleeves? They are 
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like that. Like what a puffed sleeve 
would be if it was cut off at the elbow 
and stretched out and some ruffles sewed 
in. Sewed in half circles, kind of fluffy. 
Well, this mosquito-net sort of stuff, 
only finer, is put onto that waist as if 
they wanted to get rid of it. As if they 
tried to see how much they could wrinkle 
on. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Mrs Grant. “I un- 
derstand. Go on!” 

Mr Horton smiled triumphantly. “I 
knew you would,” he said. “You see, 
I study these things pretty carefully. So 

this mosquito-net stuff 
is put on loosely up to 
the top of the lungs, 
and then it is kind of 
sewed up crowded.” 

Mrs Grant looked 
lost. “Crowded?” she 
murmured. 

“Yes,” insisted Mr 
Horton, “crowded to- 
gether and sewed.” 

“Oh, gathered!” 
laughed Mrs Grant. 

“Yes,” said Mr Hor- 
ton, “that’s it. There 
are three of the gath- 
ereds, and then a tall 
lace collar. Openwork 
lace.” 

Mrs Grant sighed. 

“Tt must be beauti- 
ful,” she said, “and so 
simple!” 

“Well, that is where 
you get fooled again,” 
said Mr Horton, “for it 
isn’t. There’s some- 
thing on the top of the 
shirt waist part, and 

* that is what makes it 
so swell. It is a sawed- 
off jacket with all the 
jacket cut away but the 


trimming.” 
it fit loosely?’ asked Mrs 


s off way up under 


“Does 
Grant. 

“No, tightly,” said Mr Horton; “or 
it would if there was anything to fit, 
but there isn’t. All the fit part is cut 
out, and the mosquito-net sticks out 
through. .This near-jacket business is 
blue, like the skirt, and has sort of 
hieroglyphics on it, for trimming. Oh, 
it is swell!” 

Mrs Grant looked distressed. Mr Hor- 
ton saw she did. 

“Now here,” he said, “I don’t believe 
you know what I mean. . Suppose this 
coat was the almost jacket. Well, cut 
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the collar off pretty low down on the 
neck. Then cut the front out almost 
like a full-dress waistcoat. Then cut the 
tails off (way up under the arms, and 
trim it off in front the same way. Then 
cut all the back out except the top edge 
and the bottom edge. And cut all the 
sides out except the bottom edges and a 
flap on each side to button. Then cut 
off the sleeves at the elbow and cut out 
all the sleeves except the bottoms and a 
couple of points running upward. And 
then you have the near-jacket.” 

“T don’t quite—” began Mrs Grant. | 

“Well, now I don’t see how I can be 
any plainer,” said Mr Horton, wiping 
his face. “I should think you could un- 
derstand it. It is just as I said it, only 
there are sort of flaps on the tops of the 
shoulders. Now, the top of the back—” 

“Mary can’t be ‘quite herself today, 
old man;” said Mr Grant, “you told it 
like an expert. I’m surprised at Mary. 
You made it perfectly clear.” 

“Well, maybe she don’t understand 
about the top of the bottom of the back,” 
said Mr Horton, anxiously. “You see, 
the top of the bottom turns up toward 
the bottom of the top, and the bottom of 
the top comes down in a point toward the 
top of the bottom. And the sleeves—of 
course they are not sleeves—but if they 
were sleeves they would be—the sleeves 
have points. There are two points to 
each sleeve. They point up. There are 
no sleeves, you understand, but the 
sleeves that are under them—” 

“Hold on!” said Mr Grant, “I missed 
that. The sleeves that are under the 
sleeves that are not sleeves, because 
there are no sleeves—” 

“Yes,” said Mr Horton, firmly. 

“Well, what about them,” asked Mr 
Grant. 

“They are sewed to the other sleeves,” 
said Mr Horton. 

Mrs Grant picked up her embroidery. 
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“T think I see,” she said. “What kind 
of hat did Sally get?” 

Mr Horton sighed with relief and 
gratitude. “That is simple,” he said. 
“It is a straw hat. Just a plain straw. 
Sort of a chip, like panama, or white, 
fine hay. Kind of grass, painted white, 
like chalk, only it is natural color. It 
has a wide round brim, like a sombrero 
or a big chop plate, only wider on some 
sides than on others, and pushed up all 
around like a cup, but wavy. It is all 
in front. The front is lower than the 
back, and the back comes up toward the 
front, like the front, but higher. And 
on one side it is dented in, and a blue 
rose is sewed in the dent. And inside 
(of the outside, of course)—I mean the 
outside of the hat, but the inside of the 
rim—at the front of the back—” 

“Tlorton,” said Grant, “don’t you think 
you had better stop and rest awhile? 
Don’t you think you are overtaxing your 
brain, old man? ” 

Mr Horton ignored this. 

“Tnside of the outside of the front of 
the back, on top,” he said, to Mrs Grant, 
“is another blue rose, but bigger. And 
back of the rose, but in front of the back, 
isa plume. That is the hat. The plume 
isn’t a plume, but a pompon. A sort of 
thin pompon. Stiff and brittle. Very 
limber and shaky, like a feather. Of 
course it is feathers.” 

He looked at her for help. 

“T know,” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “I got her a ball gown, 
too. That is much more elaborate. It is 
very elaborate. The front begins at the 
ground with—” 

Mrs Grant shuddered. “By the way,” 
she said quickly, almost desperately, 
“what did you think of the New York 
election ?” 

“Of course I detest polities,” she told 
her husband when they were alone, “but 
I couldn’t let him ruin two good gowns 
in one day.” 


A Rest Club for Hotel Maids 


By Mary H. Northend 


N many of the crowded hotels of the 
famous North Shore of Massachusetts 
it is impossible to give to the maids 

pleasant rooms, nora place set apart for 
rest and recreation. They have no friends 
whom they may visit and in the short 


season have not the time during their 
brief leisure to make outside acquaint- 
ances. They have no books to read, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the few they have 
brought with them, and do not care to 
spend the money to purchase more. 
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A summer afternoon at the Young Woman's club 


These facts, coming to the knowledge 
of some of the wealthy summer guests, 
influenced them to become interested 
and found at Magnolia a club to be 
known as the Young Woman’s club. 

To begin with, a room in the public 
library was set apart for girls’ exclu- 
sive use. This proved so popular that a 
cottage was hired, fronting on the sea. 
It has a large piazza across the front 
and on one side there are three rooms 
on the ground floor, and chambers above. 
It was abundantly supplied with the 
latest books and magazines. In the 
parlor a piano was placed, while in the 
sitting room free use of the sewing 
machine was given the members. 

To become a member each girl guar- 
anteed to give twenty-five cents for the 
season. Last year there was a member- 
ship list of 140. 

The summer guests have become very 
much interested in this movement and 
have contributed to the enjoyment of 
the members by devoting whole evenings 
to reading to the girls or entertaining 
them with music and song. Every 
Wednesday and Saturday evening a 
special entertainment is provided. The 
largest number of girls who have at any 
time used the home during one day is 


124. Classes have been formed to teach 
arts and crafts. 

The summer guests make it their 
special work to see that the club house 
is provided with all the latest magazines, 
many daily papers and good books. It 
will readily be seen that such influences, 
surrounding a girl who has, perhaps, 
never before left her home to serve in 
the capacity of hotel maid, can but be 
beneficial. 

The bright faces of the girls as I 
visited the club attested their happiness. 
Groups of girls were found seated on 
the piazza engaged in social games or ab- 
sorbed in reading. Some tired of work 
had thrown themselves into the ham- 
mocks and there, resting and breathing 
the pure ozone, found strength for the 
continuation of their daily tasks. The 
result of this movement has been bene- 
ficial, not only to employees but to em- 
ployers. It has given to the latter, 
happy and contented maids who perform 
their duties all the more cheerfully 
through having their own good time, 
which seems to belong to everybody dur- 
ing the summer. It is hoped this move- 
ment will arouse such interest in other 
resorts, that the Young Woman’s club 
will be found in every fashionable place. 
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Which College for My Daughter? 


By Viola Vitelli 


=a) HE question of choosing 
a college is entirely de- 
pendent upon the char- 
acter and needs of your 
individual girl. If she 
has well-defined 
aim or ambition in go- 
ing to college, naturally she will wish to 
inquire into the equipment of the insti- 
tution along some particular educational 
line; if, on the other hand, she is merely 
moved by a vague desire to “go on with 
her studies,” to get away from home, or 
to have a good time, there are various 
other features of the academic life that 
will appeal to her.’ 

In considering the merits and defects 
of any college, there are two sets of facts 
to be looked at: those involving the prac- 
tical questions of cost, educational equip- 
ment, climate, situation and industrial 
opportunities; and those more closely re- 
lated to the social life of the girl in the 
student body—the customs and ideals of 
the place, the attitude of the teaching 
corps, rules and restrictions, the ques- 
tion of food and exercise, the question 
of clothes, the question of friends. 

The older colleges (those founded 
twenty years or more ago), although they 
are raising their rates steadily—ostensi- 
bly on account of the increased cost of 
living, but in reality for other reasons, 
chief among which is the larger demands 
of the student herself—are still cheaper 
than the newer colleges for women, 
among which may be mentioned Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe and Barnard. 

The advantage of the newer college, 
however, is in providing, on the whole, 
more comforts, better food, and greater 
freedom from domestic duties than the 
older college. 

The advantage of the large college 
over the small college is similar. The 
difference in expense between two such 
colleges, for example, as Smith and 
well (Aurora, New York), is more than 
overbalanced by the better educational 
facilities of the larger college—the 
chance for instruction under a faculty 
of men and women, better paid and bet- 
ter equipped, adequately furnished lab- 
oratories, extensive libraries; to which 
may be added the inestimable advantage 
of contact with many and varied types of 
girls from all parts of the world. The 


large college by its very heterogeneity is 
bound to be broader in its sympathies 
and grander in its scope. It is more tol- 
erant in matters of religion; it is less 
rigid in matters of rule. It develops 
a self-reliance and a superiority of 
petty meannesses, which the more closely 
guarded and sheltered community of the 
small college too often misses. 

On the other hand, it is likely to in- 
still a love of excitement and a scorn for 
the “narrow sphere” for woman by a too 
worldly diet. It takes the bloom off 
“maiden dreams” and with it some of 
the charm of maiden modesty. It may 
turn a girl out sophisticated rather than 
wise, exuberant rather than earnest, seif- 
sufficient to an alarming degree and posi- 
tive to the point of unendurance. In 
other words, the large college offers the 
same inducements—with the same draw- 
backs—to broad culture, that residence 
in a city does over life in a country town. 

The situation of a college is another 
feature to be noted in the benefits to be 
derived. For the girl who expects to 
take up a special line of work or profes- 
sion, such as journalism, law, or medi- 
cine immediately upon graduation, the 
college situated directly in some large 
city offers an important gain in first- 
hand knowledge of the doings and needs 
of the work-a-day world. At Barnard in 
New York city or at Raddliffe in Cam- 
bridge (adjoining Boston), a girl has 
an opportunity to observe business meth- 
ods, to absorb the practical details of 
professional life, and to form acquaint- 
ances that give her fully two years’ head- 
start in a successful career over the girl 
whose four years have been spent in the 
more meditative atmosphere of a se- 
cluded campus like Bryn Mawr’s or 
Wellesley’s. 

Yet, for the student to whom making 
a living is only a remote possibility, the 
joys of a college life removed from the 
distractions of a city are greatly to be 
preferred. A most important medium of 
character development in college is the 
college fun, and this is wanting to a 
large extent in the city college, where 
so many of the students live outside of 
the college dormitories. These spur stu- 
denten, or railway students, as the Ger- 
mans call them, add little, as they re- 
ceive little, from the “college atmos- 
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phere.” Where all the students live on 
the campus or within easy reach of it, 
they form a compact little community, 
dependent upon their own ingenuity for 
enjoyment and finding it to the full in 
class entertainments, athletic contests, 
dramatics, debates, and celebration’ of 
one sort or another, so entirely different 
from anything they get at home, and so 
productive of that splendid spirit. of de- 
mocracy, which is the safeguard of the 
American nation, that it is worth any 
girl’s time to go to college simply for 
the college fun. 

It is sometimes said that each college 
produces a definite type of girl, easily 
recognizable for at least five years after 
graduation. Certain adjectives applied 
to certain colleges strike off with the 
unerring aim of the American caricatur- 
ist the most glaring fault of each little 
community. Such a sweeping charac- 
terization is assuredly unfair, but it is, 
nevertheless, illuminating. For  in- 
stanee, Vassar college has been called 
flippant; Bryn Mawr, pedantic; Welles- 
ley, prim; Smith, showy; Radcliffe, mat- 
ter-of-fact; Mount Holyoke, pious; and 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore, de- 
mure, Without a doubt, each of these 
colleges could point to girls in their stu- 
dent bodies equally deserving of any of 
the other titles; without a doubt, also, 
they could desery girls who merit none 
of the epithets given—and yet—what is 
the reason for the appellations ? 


The spirit of Bryn Mawr 


There is a well-founded impression 
that Bryn Mawr’s educational standard 
is high. She has so far proved it, that 
teachers’ agencies and business people, 
alike, manifest renewed interest as soon 
as a young woman makes known the fact 
that her training was acquired at Bryn 
Mawr. The industrial value of a Bryn 
Mawr “A B” is undeniable. And yet, it 
is said that Bryn Mawr manners are 
stiff. To a visitor the first impression is 
one of brooding intellectuality; the next, 
an air of quiet elegance. Bryn Mawr’s 
halls of residence are furnished in ex- 
quisite taste. A fondness for English 
architecture is shown consistently in all 
the college departments. A silly rumor 
reports that Bryn Mawr caters to Eu- 
pean regard, but if Anglo-mania con- 
sists in a strong predilection for good 
English pronunciation, it is a pity more 
colleges have it not. 

A conswerable sprinkling of English 
and Scotch students, emanating vari- 
ously from Girton, Newnham, Edinbor- 


ough and London, attests the excellent 
advantages of the post-graduate courses. 
This element of blue stockingness is. 
more than made up for by the presence 
of scores of well-gowned young women 
from affluent American families, who 
lose nothing in style or variety because 
they happen to be interested in social 
economics. 

Bryn Mawrian methods, however, are 
apt to seem a bit severe to a sensitive 
temperament. The bubbling freshman 
who comes, expecting a teacher’s enthusi- 
astic encouragement of some particular 
talent, is surprised to find instead, a 
rather cold indifference, or, at most, a 
perfunctory interest. German ideals 
find expression in a formal attitude of 
the faculty as a body somewhat removed 
from the social life of the students. 

Despite its advanced ideals, however, 
Bryn Mawr undoubtedly offers the most 
perfect system of student government to 
be found in any of the woman’s colleges. 
The integrity of the individual is su- 
preme. There are no rules except those 
made by the students themselves in a 
body elective, and these concern mainly 
the regulation of quiet hours in the halls 
of residence. 


Cheery Vassar 


More restricted as to coming and go- 
ing and less austere in its academic 
life is Vassar—ctltivator of feminine 
beauty. If, in the opinion of some, she 
makes less of her intellectual “standard” 
than other colleges, she can at least boast 
that she has no freaks. Vassar girls are 
above all things cheery. There are a 
goodly lot that come out each year, pre- 
pared to take up social work—in set- 
tlement or missionary fields—for the re- 
ligious influence’ at Vassar is strong, 
but a happier crowd of young aspirants 
for the “full life” one could hardly find. 

Vassar girls are not afraid of appear- 
ing a bit frivolous. They are not op- 
pressed by the demands of duty, spelt 
with a captial “D,” or of Intellect con- 
ceived in armor. Their professors are 
prone to regard them with an indulgent 
smile as “doing very well—all things 
considered,” and, in fact, Vassar takes 
herself very much in this spirit. She 
has a beautiful campus and she has 
“memories” and “traditions.” She was 
once a “female seminary” in the days 
when ladies were rather on sufferance in 
the realm of higher mathematics, but 
though the Vassar girls have broken 
those traces long ago by doing remark- 
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able “stunts” im scientific fields, they 
have done it gracefully. 

Vassar makes much of its campus 
life, for it lives strictly apart from the 
town in which it is built. There are 
clubs and cliques, which arrogate to 
themselves certain classes and social hon- 
ors—when they can get them!—and 
there is a tendency for some crowds to 
try to lead. But if there is a suspicion 
of snobbery, it is safe to say it comes 
from no money consideration, but 
rather from the self-complacency of the 
little autocrat who has secured power 
through popularity. 

Wellesley’s sweet gravity 


The Wellesley girl bears herself with a 
sweet gravity that is the outcome of four 
years spent in the contemplation of lofty 
ideals. For Wellesley stands for the 
true and pure in womanhood, and duty 
well fulfilled. There is an air of sim- 
plicity about everything in this college, 
from its broad and stately campus to 
the personal adornment of its students. 
Wellesley was founded in the beginning 
for the New England girl of small 
means, and no influx of newly acquired 
finery from the west or blue blood opu- 
lence from the east has been able to 
change the prevalent tone of quiet thrift. 
With the object of making the course as 
cheap as possible, as well as to cultivate 
home tastes, much of the domestic work 
of the college was performec by students, 
until 1895, when it was abolished as 
“compulsory,” but retained for those 
students who desired to decrease their 
yearly expenses one hundred dollars by 
assisting in the housework. 

Wellesley’s system of instruction is 
much the same ‘as in other colleges, with 
a strong insistence upon the all-around 
development.’ This is secured by making 
a certain number of hours in English, 
mathematics, science and history re- 
quired for a degree. After the first two 
years, the course is mainly elective. But 
one feature—the preponderance of 
women on the faculty—can be consid- 
ered as making Wellesley’s academic 
work somewhat narrow. This feature, 
however, is being largely improved by 
the bringing out from Boston of many 
famous lecturers in all departments. 
And each year some eminent name from 
abroad is added to the list. Wellesley’s 
art department is well known. Her Eng- 
lish department with Katherine Lee 
Bates at its head, and the philosophy de- 
partment, under the direction of Mary 
W. Calkins, are especially strong. 
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One feature of the life at Wellesley 
gives a strength and dignity to all its 
work. It is that lofty and enduring 
faith in things spiritual, which, as part 
of the original endowment, has never de- 
parted from the college. It is this deeply 
felt, but never paraded, religious influ- 
ence, which is at the foundation of Wel- 
lesley’s strong hold over its students, 
which gives to them a gentleness and 
dignity of character distinct from other 
colleges. 


The dashing Smith girl 


Smith college—with a close second in 
Bryn Mawr—is the only college which 
may be said to contain many wealthy 
girls in its attendance. It is said Smith 
eares for the flesh pots. This is too 
severe an expression for the attitude 
that merely grants to the amenities of 
life there proper high position. The 
Smith girl is interested in people as she 
is in books. She likes pretty things and 
she is frank about it. She is stylish— 
nay, more, she is dashing. She is grace 
itself. The set of a feather on her spring 
hat may be more to her than the droop 
of the tassel on her senior mortar board; 
she may prefer a smart rig and an inter- 
esting man to a sedate stroll with Socra- 
tes—for whatever else she is, the Smith 
girl is not sedate—but she is in no way 
above a healthy respect for trigonometry 
as an important adjunct to an all-around 
education, and she takes her parchment 
at the end of four years with as thor- 
ough a feeling that she has earned it as 
the veriest grind. 

Smith offers an exceptionally good 
course in music. It offers, too, particu- 
larly well balanced courses in other sub- 
jects under a mixed faculty of men and 
women eminent in their subjects. It 
offers in addition to this, scholarships to 
needy students, amounting yearly to 
$41,000, and numerous opportunities 
for an energetic girl to work her way 
through or to decrease her expenses con- 
siderably. A students’ loan fund assists 
students of the three upper classes by 
loans of money payable without inter- 
est within three years after graduation. 
A bureau of sales finds a market for the 
various products of nimble fingers, from 
penwipers to shirt waists, and a wide 
field of industry outside the college 
makes it possible to earn neat sums by 
tutoring, teaching in the city schools, 
acting as agents for large business firms, 
ete. Thus, while Smith attracts girls 
of wealth, it provides amply for girls of 
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lesser means and makes their welcome 
equally as cordial. 


Harvard's sister 

Radcliffe college shares with Barnard 
the distinction of being closely in touch 
with a large university. That Radcliffe 
is even more blissfully conscious than 
Barnard of the honor conferred on her by 
this relation, is apparent in the following 
paragraph from a recent book on The 
College Girl of America, by Mrs M. C. 
Crawford: 

“The chief claim of Radcliffe college 
to the attention of feminine America 
lies in the fact that it provides for girls 
Harvard courses conducted by Harvard 
instructors. President Eliot himself has 
been pleased to call the work carried on 
at Fay House, Cambridge, ‘the most in- 
telligently directed effort in the country’ 
for the higher education of women. 
Thus, though in the nature of things, 
Radcliffe girls must forego many of the 
pleasant social features that give de- 
cided charm to student life at other col- 
leges for women, they have their reward.” 

Mount Holyoke is the least expensive 
of all women’s colleges, the combined 
cost of board and tuition being but three 
hundred dollars a year. And it goes 
without saying, that a college founded 
originally for the purpose of putting ed- 
uecation within the reach of all, would 
discourage any attempt at display or 
extravagance. The feature of domes- 
tic labor which was made so much of at 
the start, is still a consideration, al- 
though it is now on an economic rather 
than a moral basis, the higher tasks only 
being required of the students, and these 
not so much to instill a love of house- 
keeping as to make possible a smaller 
retinue of servants. 


Mount Holyoke 


The deep religious influence at Mount 
Holyoke has been given undue promi- 
nence and has led to a mistaken impres- 
sion of Mount Holyoke as something of 
a monastery, whereas, in reality, it is 
a college offering many and varied at- 
tractions, as the large attendance of 
seven hundred girls will attest. In such 
a large body of students every type of 
girl is to be found, and all the healthy 
sport that obtains at other colleges is 
to be enjoyed upon this beautiful 
campus in the Connecticut valley. 
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Demure Baltimore 


An enthusiastic advocate of the “wo- 
manly woman” is the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore. Enjoying all the advan- 
tages of city environment, it is yet 
hedged about by the sentiment of the 
south and the precaution of its Method- 
ist founder as to the proper amount of 
liberty to allow young girls. Denied 
dancing and the theater, and permitted 
young men callers but sparingly, the 
Woman’s College girls are thrown rather 
upon their own resources for amuse- 
ment and form in consequence a eloser 
little college community than the girls 
of other city colleges. That rare charm 
of the southern girl, bree in shelter—the 
charm of girlishness—is retained; and 
carefully, too, are preserved those fast 
disappearing ideals, dubbed “old-fash- 
ioned,” of the wife and the home. The 
Woman’s College girl believes naturally 
that woman’s salvation is in making 
some man’s happiness. 

The chief distinction of the courses 
of instruction at the Woman’s College is 
that they are modeled closely on those 
of the Johns Hopkins university, and re- 
ceive not only much in inspiration from 
that institution, but the personal direc- 
tion of many of its faculty, as well as the 
benefit of its extensive library. Within 
easy reach is Washington with the 
Smithsonian institution, always open to 
the students, and the chance of receivy- 
ing the visits of many illustrious for- 
eigners who visit the national capital. 


Co-education 


Co-educational institutions exhibit one 
important tendency, which all woman’s 
colleges would do well to note. It is the 
disposition to discourage the over seri- 
ous, the eccentric or the unconventional, 
which is the healthiest influence for the 
college woman in her work. On all sides 
the eo-educated girl is in the fire of mas- 
culine criticism. From professors and 
from students alike she hears the pro- 
test, she sees it in the campus witty 
paper, she find it on the bulletin board, 
she scents it in the glance of her fellow- 
worker—that gay, and not always gentle, 
raillery against the blue stocking. She 
avoids the queer and the ugly as she 
would a pest. She takes greater pains 
with her dress; she smiles a sweeter 
smile; and she even dreams a gentle 
dream of the future—all on account of 
that mighty, that ridiculous arbiter of 
femine fate, the masculine heart. 
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V—Apologia 
CHARMING story 
that, and one applicable 
to many situations, in 
which the sluggard, re- 
proached for his slum- 
berous habit, exhorted 
“You ought to be 
ashamed!” returns pertinently “I be; 
but I’d rather be ashamed than get up.” 


The passing show 


In some such mood the Philanderer is 
prepared to accept the accusation of over- 
hearing whispers, to admit that he 
may know more of his neighbors’ affairs 
than the average citizen advertises; on 
the other hand he stands to maintain 
that he, in company with the above 
quoted, would rather endure a degree of 
econtumely than surrender his cherished 
human interests. Is it asserted that 
“human interests” is but euphony for 
meddling ¢ 

So be it. The Philanderer can retort 
with courtesy, he hopes, with truth he 
believes, that more of us in this wide 
world would see and hear these details 
of the passing human show did we all 
acquire the true philandering spirit, 
which is to be engrossingly interested 
in the procession. 

He who excuses himself accuses him- 
self—so the saying runs; and, thus 
pausing, as it were, mid-stream, for these 
remarks, the Philanderer is aware that 
he runs risk of self-accusing. 


To philander 


To quite assure himself of his prerog- 
atives, as outlined by his cognomen, the 
Philanderer has been at pains to look 
up his title in a standard dictionary, 
there to meet the following compromis- 
ing disclosures. 

To philander (so one definition pro- 
claimed), is “to prate mawkishly; senti- 
mentalize; dilate.” 

This usage was, however—and the 
Philanderer found comfort in the qual- 
ification—admitted to be “rare.” Phi- 
lander, the noun, proved to have this 
choice range of definition: “An Austra- 
lian bandicoot. (Whatever that may 
be!) A South American opossum. A 
small wallaby ;” (Save the mark!) which 


appears to be the earliest known kanga- 
roo. 

At last came the refreshment of the 
pure Greek derivative, philandros, man- 
loving from philos, love; and aner, man. 
On this last testimony the Philanderer 
rests his case, which at one point in his 
researches (the Wallaby!) did seem to 
him almost past praying for. 


Paralleled 


This recounted brush between the dic- 
tionary and the Philanderer, in which 
the former seemed to that searcher for 
truth bent upon rapidly calling him 
names, irresistibly recalls an episode of 
the Philanderer’s youth, which, irrel- 
evant matter though it may appear, he 
cannot forbear repeating. In one of his 
boyhood country rambles it one day 
chanced that the Philanderer broke 
abruptly from the thick underbrush of a 
wood into an open field, and as_ he 
emerged was smartly rapped upon the 
shoulder by a stick plied in the hands 
of an old farmer upon whose field the 
trespass was committed. There being no 
bad blood between himself and the old 
gentleman, the Philanderer queried why 
he was thus harshly greeted. 

“Why young Philanderer!” croaked 
the old man. “Is it you? I heard a 
rustling in the bushes, I saw something 
move, and I took you for my speckled 
heifer calf.” 

The Philanderer was young in those 
days. It seemed to him that he could 
have tolerated speckled heifer or even 
calf—the cudgeling he did not count— 
but to be so triply nominated in one 
breath; it was too much. 

In justice to his own sense of humor, 
be it said, it was not overlong before he 
saw the joke; and when the standard 
dictionary in one sweeping paragraph 
nominated him  bandicoot, opossum, 
wallaby, he could not fail to recall that 
eariler belaboring, nor resist sharing 
these duplicated experiences with those 
who are, he hopes, his friends. 

For consolation he turns once again to 
the Greek derivation. 


Philos, love—Aner, man 


Yes, here is the refuge of the Philan- 
derer, his apologia for all his interest in 
his neighbors’ affairs, his explanation he 
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hopes sufficient, for his sensitive ear, his 
open eye. 

A habit of interest in one’s kind, a 
sincere enthusiasm for, and belief in, 
our fellow-men—ah, yes, that ought to 
train in any observer swift seeing, quick 
hearing. 

Are we not all of us, according to the 
Greek derivative, at heart at least, Phi- 
landerers ? 


The essential quality 


In setting forth this viewpoint of the 
passing show, through the pages, pre- 
vious to this interlude, the Philanderer 
has chiefly dwelt upon various evidences 
noted, which have, as it seemed to him, 
gone to prove that certain sisters of his 
march by in the procession with a gait 
a trifle too chain-gang in character to 
quite please the eyes or gladden the 
heart of observers. Representing the 
profession of domesticity, and by no 
means poorly, these of whom he speaks 
“complains” is too strong a word) 
proceed in a mechanical rather than a 
spirited fashion, but still proceed; for 
the chain-gang step is a mode of steady 
progress, and by its means one may ar- 
rive at a destination. The Philanderer 
might here comment that fancy steps 
and dancing measures have great value 
as alleviations from the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of the highway; he might assert 
that every practiced walker knows and 
uses changes of the gait as a practical 
measure of relief on the long, weary’ 
marches, but what the Philanderer is 
now considering is a question rather 
more immediately important. 

What is the essential quality—this 
is the question interesting the Philan- 
derer—what is the essential quality that 
might give a happier gait, a spring to 
these mechanical footsteps? What is 
the lack that has made this listless step ? 

For himself the Philanderer believes 
that the missing inspiration is one too 
often lacking in the make-up of the av- 
erage woman-at-work in all professions 
—a deficiency perhaps more due to early 
education, or, more properly speaking, to 
lack of early education, and to heredi- 
tary and artificially acquired traits than 
to more natural causes. 

This feminine deficit, as the Philan- 
derer has identified it in his watch on 
that procession of life which so en- 
grosses his interest, seems best expressed 
by a very homely phrase, as common as 
unacademic, namely, lack of “grip,” lack 
of belief in self, timidity. 

Lack of grip is serious enough in any 
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walk of life; but those women whose 
profession in life is domesticity are the 
workers who stand most in need of that 
attribute, and it is of wider world-im- 
portance that these, of all workers, 
shall possess this essential quality. 
When a home-maker shows that she has 
lost heart-interest in her work, lost 
brain-interest (love-interest, perhaps), 
the cause of her depression may almost 
invariably be traced to a lack of belief 
in the high value of the work which en- 
gages her time and attention. It is 
when the domestic woman has failed to 
detect that her humble effort is yet of 
world-importance, a question of world- 
structure, it is then that she becomes 
absorbed in enfeebling self-pity, look- 
ing on her horizon as limited, on her 
field of labor as a constricted field. It 
is just here that this lack of grip, lack 
of belief, can be dangerously near to 
the proportions of a world-menace; for 
no such degeneration stands still. In 
such mood, plodding on, dreary, me- 
chanically listless, rebellious, or it may 
be with nothing worse in evidence than 
the “chain-gang step,” the woman who 
has thus lost her hold on her ideals, 
diffuses her discouragement through- 
out the ranks. 


The strong tower 


The Philanderer earnestly believes 
that a conviction of the world impor- 
tance of the work which she was born 
to fulfill, is the strong tower to which 
must continually resort those women 
whose business in life is being what is 
called domestic. 

To be domestic, in the highest and 
most honorable sense of the word, is 
surely to believe that a whole outside 
world of experierice may be applied to 
the world within. Bringing to her 
task worldly wisdom, social training, 
education, heart, hand, and brain, the 
domestic woman will yet find that no 
iota of this equipment is lost or unused. 
It is not a mindless woman who learns 
how not to be merely “hand busy,” but 
regardful of the value of a “hen’s time.” 
Character is called for when the house- 
keeper does not confuse “experiencing 
with being experienced.” And she who 
determines that a self-made plan shall 
raise the standard of her home above 
the common level, is calling on herself 
for individual research and methodical 
investigation. 

The Philanderer holds no brief for 
his own plans and methods; there may 
be, there doubtless are, hundreds of ideal 
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homes constructed on as many differing 
plans of production, but in the con- 
struction of the best of these he is fairly 
sure that the responsible home-maker 
has employed something more dignified 
than mere hand-service, deeper than 
mere heart-service, more loving than 
mere brain-service could possibly pro- 
duce. 

The Philanderer has put himself on 
record as convinced that belief in her 
work is the refuge from discouragement 
for the domestic woman. But merely 
not to be discouraged is after all a more 
or less passive condition; something 
more aggressive is needed for work 
worth while. With the most willing 
heart, hand and head proffered for the 
task, there is yet, the Philanderer is 
aware, still that vital question, What 
ean practically unify and apply these 
three? It is no easy riddle to practi- 
eally apply—anything. The Philan- 
derer believes, if he is still permitted to 


so deeply intrude upon this woman’s 
question, that in that same strong tower, 
belief in the dignity of any chosen vo- 
cation, is to be found the essence of in- 
spiration, the unifying secret of the suc- 
cessful life; and, in logical sequence, 
hereby is attained that essential quality 
for efficient labor, grip. How important 
belief in one’s labor is, to that labor and 
to the laborer; through what attitudes 
of mind, after what self-training, by 
what outlined paths, workers (and es- 
pecially woman-workers home- 
makers) may acquire the habit of retreat 
to this tower of strength, these are spec- 
ulations which the Philanderer would 
like to ask permission to discuss (with 
varying testimonies and as speculations 
only) in pages as yet to come, not too 
seriously, and not without digressions 
which the moment may present, as is 
the common wont in talks, between 
friends. 


Woman’s Influence in House Decoration 


By Louise Forsslund 


“Man for the field and woman for the hearth, 
Man for the sword and for the needle, she.” 


ey HAT is a very pleasing 
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assumption, but when a 
woman sits at the hearth 
—bless you !—all the old 
traditions in the world 
cannot prevent her wit 
from flying “with the 
smoke up the chimney;” and however 
resolved she may be to confine her work 
as she sits in the ingle nook to the 
needle, she cannot keep her vagrant 
fancy from weaving among the stitches 
every now and again a long, bewildering, 
glistening needleful of dreams. It was 
a needle threaded with the daring scrap 
of a dream, flying after a woman’s wit 
up the chimney and afar over man’s 
field of decoration to note chiefly what 
he was not doing, that started the school 
of women decorators in this country, the 
designing of fabrics, and gave wings to 
that remarkable beauty movement which 
is now fluttering on the threshold of the 
humblest American home. 

In the Atelier building in Sixty- 
seventh street, New York, where artists, 
both men and women, seek to capture on 
canvas Beauty all the day through, there 


lives with her artist daughter, Dora 
Wheeler Keith, an old lady who has gone 
back to the home-keeping days of the 
ingle nook and who with her restful 
needle stitches few dreams for herself 
now save the dreams of the past. She 
is Mrs Candace Wheeler, who, with a 
handful of bright, eager New York girls, 
started about thirty years ago the School 
of Decorative Art. Needlework, all 
needlework, embroidery as artistic as 
fingers could make it, that and nothing 
more, did the school, until a paper firm 
in New York (Warren & Fuller) offered 
two thousand dollars in prizes for orig- 
inal wallpaper patterns. Up to that 
time, no wallpaper design, nor design for 
any factory fabric whatever, Mrs 
Wheeler says, had been made in this 
country. Even our ealico designs came 
from abroad. Mrs Wheeler and her girls 
reasoned together with the result that 
with paint and brush they reproduced 
some of their embroidery designs on 
paper and boldly entered the competi- 
tion. When the school went in a body 
to the publie exhibition of all the designs 
offered, they found theirs, the only 
American patterns, hung on one side of 
the room by themselves, a poor and sorry 
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array, they thought, compared to the de- 
signs of European artists across the 
room; but a day or two later, there came 
to the adventurous needlewoman the in- 
formation that the School of Decorative 
Art had won the entire award of two 
thousand dollars, Mrs Wheeler herself 
receiving the first prize of $1000, the 
other three prizes going to her pupils 
one of whom was her daughter, now 
Mrs Keith. 

Never suggest to a woman that she 
has feet unless you are prepared to see 
her spring into a pair of seven-league 
boots and call to her sisters afar and 
a-near: “Come race with me!” Our 
country is forging ahead at that pace 
which makes the Old World blink, be- 
cause our women are determined to keep 
up with one another and our men are do- 
ing their best to keep up with the 
women. The school of embroiderers, 


inspired by its success, straightway 


branched out into other fields. “Mrs 
Wheeler established The Associated 
Artists, and, as head of the association, 
was until age beckoned her back to the 
ingle nook, without a rival in America 
as a decorator of interiors. In the Asso- 
ciated Artists, her son, Dunham 
Wheeler, now labors joyfully as an archi- 
tect of renown, while his. wife, the 
daughter of an artist and the sister of 
an artist (Arthur Quarterly), stand 
ready to take a house from his hands 
and decorate it throughout. 

Mrs Candace Wheeler founded the 
famous Onteora club, where she wrote 
the greater part of Principles of Home 
Decoration and other books bearing on 
art in the home. Hand in hand with 
Mrs Choate, this wonderful woman 
helped to found the woman’s exchange; 
and it is said that the idea of a hotel for 
women in New York originated with 
her. While still in the rush of work, 
Mrs Wheeler became the artistic genius 
of the woman’s building at the Colum- 
bian exposition, her daughter, Mrs 
Keith, painting the ceiling in the library 
of that building. Even now Mrs 
Wheeler is superintending the making 
of rugs by the native folk of Onteora, 
proving indeed that a woman never en- 
tirely stops dreaming and working out 
her dreams as she sits in the chimney 
corner. 

The pupils of the first days of the 
School of Decorative Art are scattered 
all over the country, doing work to make 
the old school proud, as prominent de- 
signers and artists and decorators. One 
of them is now head of the school in 


New York, another head of the Balti- 
more school, and one of the most truly 
artistic decorators in Manhattan today 
is an old pupil of the school who also 
served as secretary of the Onteora club 
for ten years. A little woman is she 
with dreams of unheard-of beauty in her 
eyes, a hint of the southland, from which, 
by chance, she never came, and in her 
voice, and in her shy, warm greetings 
the perfume of a personality unspoiled 
by barter with the world. This is Miss 
Jean B. Stearns, who makes her third 
voyage to Italy this spring for the pur- 
pose of studying Italian art. Miss 
Stearns’ decorative work proclaims her 
love for Italy and her passion for flow- 
ers—painted flowers, flowers of the loom, 
flowers stitched with a loving needle. 
As Elsie De Wolf goes mad over bird 
designs, so Miss Stearns goes mad over 
flowers; but even a clever woman cannot 
pick birds from bushes that they may 
sing for a space her praises as decora- 
tor, while she can go out into the high- 
ways and tame flowers to her uses. The 
ballroom which Miss Stearns decorated 
for the Tuxedo club a few years ago in 
chryanthemums and autumn leaves is 
still vividly painted on the memories of 
the dancers that night. 

The work of the woman decorator (be- 
sides taking her on long trips in every 
direction all over the country) brings 
much of her artistic force to bear upon 
what the New Yorker calls “out-of- 
town” houses. One of Miss Stearns’ 
best known out-of-town houses is the 
Laurence Hutton home in Princeton, 
New Jersey, done in pure colonial style. 
That must have been a collaboration. 
All beazitiful homes should be done in 
collaboration. Whosever name is on 
the title page, when the book of the home 
is finished, it will be a failure unless the 
chief character, the owner of the home, 
has tinged every page with his individu- 
ality, and written the text in the inti- 
mate first person. 

The object of the woman decorator is 
not to impart her personality to every 
home she touches, but to bring out the 
personality of her client, to help that 
client to self-expression, the furnisher 
herself serving only as a skilled tool to 
bring together results having a personal 
and individual quality and to eliminate 
mistakes arising from ignorance and in- 
experience. Nothing is so easy or so 
difficult to do as it appears to him who 
looks on, and the profession of the dec- 
orator is far more difficult than the ambi- 
tious novice can possibly suppose. Mrs 
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Davidge, a daughter of 
Bishop Potter, and the 
leading spirit of the 
Coventry Blue com- 
pany, lives in a fasci- 
nating old mansion on 
Washington square, 
which she herself re- 
stored after it had 
served long as a factory 
of small industries— 
restored throughout, in 
parlor and *bed cham- 
ber, in hall and kitch- 
en, restored even to the 
replacing of the musi- 
cal instruments of the 
period. Mrs Davidge, 
who studied for more 
than ten years before 
she attempted to deco- 
rate a single house, 
says: 

“A natural gift of 
arrangement or taste- 
ful instincts may be 
very important ele- 
ments in the make-up 
of a furnisher, but they 
are by no means a suf- 
ficient ground for taking up that career. 
Only after long preparation’ and the 
study of the history of furniture, archi- 
tecture and design, is a furnisher quali- 
fied to handle the question of interior 
decoration.” 

Therefore, let the girl who thinks to 
enter the ranks of decorators without 
arduous training, beware. Now and 
then a genius may arise, such as Miss 
Clemens, the daughter of Mark Twain, 
who could if she chose to slip away from 
her supreme talent of music into the 
field of interior decoration, bring to con- 
fusion all the trained, the professional 
decorators of America, as anyone who 
has entered her father’s home on lower 
Fifth avenue, another restored old man- 
sion, can testify. But Miss Clemens is 
a rare exception. Elsie De Wolfe seemed 
to jump from the stage into her artistic 
studio on Fortieth street, where she 
shows you the most bewildering repro- 
ductions of the decorative art of the 
Directoire and the eighteenth century, 
her favorite periods, but it must be re- 
membered that years before Miss De 
Wolfe left the stage her heart’s delight 
was in her house at Versailles and in 
journeying hither and thither, all over 
Europe for furnishings and art treas- 
ures. The decoration of this house, done 

ote—See photograph, Page 498. 


Mrs Davidge in her studio 


with enthusiasm and love, carrying its 
mistress afar into book-lands as well as 
into the haunts of beauty-lovers of by- 
gone centuries, into famous old chateaux 
and castles and half forgotten corners of 
the old world, fitted Miss De Wolfe for 
the decoration of other people’s homes in 
the historic and elaborate style which she 
affects. Then the legitimate drama it- 
self, staged as carefully as it is in Amer- 
ica, is a series of lessons in decorative 
art. 

There is a curious suggestion of the 
stage in the plans that Miss De Wolfe 
submits to her clients. They are in the 
shape of miniature reproductions of 
rooms, which would seem as so many 
stages set for doll-actors if that all-pow- 
erful “fourth wall,” the audience, were 
not replaced by an actual fourth wall, 
tiny but hung to suit the queen’s taste, 
perfect as the other three even to its 
doors and windows save only that isin- 
glass takes the place of window panes. 
Tf you will play the audience to one of 
these unpeopled stages, you have to form 
yourself into a “fifth wall” and look 
down from above. Miss De Wolfe’s 
work declares a passionate devotion to 
the art of the Old World; she is an im- 
porter, and, in fact, is well known in 
Paris, where she has a branch establish- 
ment, as a decorator of interiors. 
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Said William Morris: “To give people 
pleasure in the things they must per- 
force use, that is one of the great offices 
of decoration; to give people pleasure in 
. the things they must perforce make, that 
is the other use of it.” Instinctively, as 
far as choice is left to us and we are un- 
trained to false ideals, we make and use 
the beautiful. The part of the house 
most used in the old days was very often 
the only artistic part, the kitchen; and 
today in many country houses where the 
parlor with its atrocious ornaments, its 
shrieking carpets, its confusion of drap- 
eries, strikes a chill even in the hearts 
of those who think that they believe it 
answers all a parlor’s requirements, the 
kitchen is the one lovely, livable room in 
the place, with the possible exception of 
the attic, dusky-eaved, treasure-stored, 
beloved of the wiser children. The 
kitchen is softly toned with rag carpet, 
“hit and miss;” the wall is of mellow 
ivory; Turkey red curtains hang in 
straight folds at the windows; a copper 
kettle shines and sings as it shines on 
the stove and there is not a sofa pillow or 
an ornamental lamp in sight. No won- 
der that the household persists in gath- 
ering in the kitchen; no wonder that its 
members, rather than pass the parlor 
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door when they can help themselves have 
made the true old back door the main en- 
trance to the house. Cousin declares in 
his remarkable essay on The Beautiful 
that those indifferent to Beauty “wrong 
their own souls.” Unconsciously the 
souls of such households rebel against 
the tyranny of the unbeautiful as evi- 
denced in their state rooms, and the pro- 
fessional decorator is working. steadily 
to liberate these sub-conscious artists of 
the home so that they may come to them- 
selves and, coming, be able to “draw the 
Thing as they see it for the God of 
Things as they are.” 

This undeniable art movement in the 
home is spreading to those tavern places 
which are our only homes when the spirit 
of vagrancy or the sense of need spurs 
us into traveling. To quote one of the 
women decorators again, Mrs Davidge: 
“Hotel and club furnishings can and 
must take on a new character. Dignified 
by study and treatment from trained 
sources, simplified and freed from ornate 
and florid character, hotels and clubs 
will come in time to possess a charming, 
welcoming and reposeful atmosphere.” 
They have already come to do this, one 
might say in many places and certainly 
wherever an artistic woman has di- 
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Bedroom designed by Mrs Davidge 
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rected their furnishings. The Roycroft 
inn was chiefly the thought of Mrs El- 
bert Hubbard. Mrs Davidge is responsi- 
ble for the decoration of a number of 
men’s clubs, for this bishop’s daughter’s 
work with its breadth, simplicity, charac- 
ter and artistic quality, is particularly 
pleasing to men. With equal success, Mrs 
Davidge furnished that wellknown hos- 
telry for women, the 
Martha Washington 
hotel in New York, 
and she has also done 
numerous other ho- 
tels. 

And there is a 
sunny faced woman 
with a country studio 
at Whitney Point, 
New York, who has 
won a. tremendous 
success of making al- 
most the last place 
in the business world 
where we would look 
for beauty, a_ busi- 
ness man’s office, beau- 
tiful. Mrs Brown- 
Sarre may have 
the satisfaction of 
knowing that out of 
her reverential study 
of lights, the sure at- 
tuning of her eye to 
color, she has lifted 
much of the strain 
from business life in 
Manhattan. “Give me a place where I 
can't feel hurried,” said one of the busi- 
est men of the metropolis to her, and 
over the money-hive of the Thirty 
Fourth street national bank, she has 
given Frank Seaman a big, beautiful, 
softly, yet sufficiently lighted office which, 
with its restful blues, its quiet copper 
hangings, its rich mahoganies, its wnob- 
trusive art treasures, seems to call cut 
to one coming in from the busy street: 
“Why fret thyself?” 

Mrs Brown-Sarre by no means confines 
herself to offices nor, although she is de- 
voted to genuine American products 
with a fierce, admirable sort of a patriot- 
ism and loyalty, does she confine herself 
to the decorative art of this country. 
Her studies have taken her to Japan and 
at present she is planning the reproduc- 
tion of a Japanese home for one of her 
clients near New York. There will be a 
Japanese house, a garden, a teahouse, a 
lodge kept by Japanese folk, an iris field, 
a garage, and a lotus pond. All around 
the place, a distance of one and a quarter 


Miss Elsie De Wolfe, formerly an actress, 
now a decorator 


miles, will run the inevitable row of 
cherry trees, a row of pines; and lastly, 
to shut out America and make the illu- 
sion complete, a row of high poplars. 

Versatile indeed is the woman decora+ 
tor. As a rule she scorns the idea of a 
specialty. “My specialty is whatever you 
need,” Miss Lewis seemed to say when 
the question was put to her. The studio 
of Miss Lewis and 
Mrs Muchmore, the 
decorators who have 
on occasion done 
churches, who did 
what was generally 
conceded to be the 
most beautiful state 
building at the St 
Louis fair, the Con- 
necticut, and who 
decorate homes all 
over the country, is 
at the top of the Co- 
lonial building in 
Thirty-third street. 
Originally intended 
as the home of the 
owner of the build- 
ing, it is called “The 
Cottage on the Root,” 
and it is a charming 
place all “crinkled to 
and fro” in a fashion 
most unexpected in 
New York. There is 
a white stairway run- 
ning up from the 
drawing room, or show room, to a place 
which was once a dining room, but which 
is now a show dining room and work 
room combined. Here busy assistants 
work on stuffs at the long dining table; 
a window seat perched high in a mood 
for reminiscences wonders why nobody 
ever comes to eat nowadays; pewter 
pitchers and teapots (the woman decora- 
tor is an insatiable collector) wonder if 
all the world has stopped drinking; 
dainty, old-time cups with memories of 
an old lady’s or a young maid’s tender 
handling wait for the touch of other 
hands behind the latticed panes of the 
corner closets; luscious grapes are tempt- 
ing from the walls as you look up like 
a hungry fox; and out of the beautiful, 
bewildering patterns of bits of other 
wallpaper hanging here and there, you 
hear the soft, insistent voices of the de- 
signs calling together: “What think you 
of the progress made by the Woman Dec- 
orator since she brought forth our first 
American mother ?”’ 

The progress in so short a time has in- 
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you, and in the latter 
art she is leagues ahead 
of her brother, for women 
have not studied the petty 
economies of the household 
since the world began for 
nothing; she is a student 
of light, a disciple of color; 
she is a connoisseur of pic- 
tures, an authority on an- 
tiques; she collaborates 
with architects, she hob- 
nobs with builders; she is 
an importer, she searches 
afar in the home fields; 
she is an historian, she is 
an artificer; she molds the 
glaring new into the beau- 
tiful, she conjures the ugly 
out of places that have been 
hideous for generations; 
she creates, she restores, 
she transforms, she 
adapts. A student of tem- 
perament is she, fitting 
your home to you, but first 
she so thoroughly studies 
the constructive features 
of your house that she fits 
your home to your unborn 
grandchildren also. <A 
home is not like a gown of 
today, to be cut over or de- 
stroyed on the morrow; it is, 
or should be, more like the 
boots of our great-grand- 


fathers, which were handed 


Mrs Candace Wheeler, from a drawing by her daughter, down from one generation 


Dora Wheeler Keith 


deed been wonderful. Now the woman 
decorator goes east, west, north, south 
to bring beauty into the home and into 
publie places; she hunts Europe over for 
treasures, goes into China and Japan, 
and has been known to smuggle ideas 
from Egypt; she is given carte blanche 
to furnish a multi-millionaire’s mansion 
as she will, she helps a bride stretch her 
slender purse to the utmost in making 
beautiful a tiny flat; she spends money 
for you wisely, she saves money for 


to another. To the rich, 
the decorator teaches that Cost does not 
spell Beauty, to those of small means 
that a thing may be both small and cheap 
and yet possess the soul of art. Above 
all, she teaches: with that great master 
of decorative art, William Morris, that, 
“Tf you accept Art, it must be a part of 
your daily lives. You will have it with 
you in your sorrow as in your joy. It 
shall be shared by the simple, learned 
and unlearned, and be as a language all 
can understand.” 


An Appointment 


By Caroline Jacobs Gray 


A quarter hour before our tea, 
Daddy’s lap is the place for me, 
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A Finger Play 


By Mary Gow Walsworth 


Five little ereep-mouses all in a row, 
“What shall we do?’ said they; “I 
know,” 
Said the little short captain, thick and 
strong, 
“T’ve been wanting to, ever so long; 
There sits the baby, still and sweet, 
Let’s fly down to his dear little feet, 
And creep up soft, and as’ we go, 
Tickle him, fickle him, so! 
Tickle him ‘fore he has time to wink, 
Tickle him so he ean hardly think.” 
But the baby laughed so loud and gay, 


That he frightened the creep-mouses all 
away. 

They all ran into their hole—but then! 

Lopk out!—for here they come out 
again! 


ts This infant theatrical must be acted 
or illustrated by the five fingers, the wag- 
ging thumb, and the closed fist, as the 
mamma repeats the jingle. Of course 
the tickling must be very gentle and 
judicious, just cnough so that the most 
sedate baby will respond. 


Oourtesy the t uaday Eapress, 


The result of trying to find a gas leak in the cellar with a lighted match. The explosion wrecked 


the entire house. The scene was Buffalo, New York 
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My Air Castle Garden 


Written and Illustrated by Walter King Stone 


» NE day I found myself 
> pecking through the iron 
spikes that closely beset 
the top of a stone wall 
which, with a gray stone 
house for one side, in- 
closed a large rectangular 
garden plot. Except from the house the 
only entrance to the garden was a mas- 
sive oaken gate set snugly in an arch 
of the wall. The garden was below the 
street level so that one walking along its 
clean gravel walks could hear the rum- 
blings but could not see the traftie of the 
street. 

A glass conservatory jutted out from 
the house into the garden and out of its 
door came an old gardener who busied 
himse!f among the shrubs and plants. I 
felt a certain relief as he came out be- 
cause, before, the garden, although of 
singular beauty, had looked deserted, for 
no moving thing could be seen except 
flies and an occasional bee. 

As I have said the garden was beauti- 


ful. The patches of lawn were velvety 
and the flower beds we'l kept. <A little 
fountain tinkled in a_ basin where 
white water lilies floated placid'y. All 
was beautiful and serene, yet there was 
something lacking. Often one sees the 
face of some cold, haughty beauty which 
lacks that animation which makes a face 
with less perfection of line more attrac- 
tive; so with this garden. 

At last I went away, carrying an 
image of the garden in my brain. As 
I walked along the city street in a sort 
of day dream I thought of a certain 
little pond where water lilies and arrow- 
head grow and in my dream I heard the 
croak of the frog. “That's the very thing 
that it lacked,” I said; “water lilies call 
for frogs. They go together in one’s 
mind as the bee goes with the clover.” 

Since that day my thoughts have often 
gone back to that beautiful garden 
which lacked something animate to bal- 
ance the quiet serenity of the well- 
ordered lawns, flower beds and shrubbery. 


few pond turtles basking on the basin rim"’ 
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At last I have come to think-of it as 
almost a dream garden, for I have re- 
arranged it in my mind and _ planted 
shrubbery and trees to suit my fancy. 

If my dream garden were unnatural 
and impossible I would soon tire of it, 
but it is only unreal because I have not 
the means to make it a reality. Some 
day I will anchor this air castle garden 
to earth and then I will invite you, my 
reader, to visit it. 

As we step out of the conservatory 
we shall not see quite what I saw as I 
peeked over the wall into the garden 
that set me dreaming. There will be 
spaces of nicely trimmed lawn, to be 
sure, and clean gravel walks winding 
among the groups of plants, but these 
will only accentuate the wild tangle of 
growth, beginning with the water lily 
pool as the lowest level, and gradually 
rising through the lower herbaceous 
plants to the shrubs and trees beside the 
high stone wall. If it is spring the shad 
bush and dogwood will proudly uphold 
the dignity of our native flora. From 
the fountain basin will come the chorus 
of the shrill piping hyle. A chewink 
will be rustling about under the shrub- 
bery tangle, thanking with his noisy 
cheerfulness for the hospitality which 
has provided the shelter.* Probably a 
leopard frog will leap from under foot 
and in long graceful curves land “ker- 
plunk” in the fountain. 

A little later in the season we shall 
see a humming bird flashing about a 
trumpet creeper. catbird may be 
nesting in an elderberry bush, and while 
we are looking at her pale green eggs we 
shall come upon a lichen gray tree toad 
clinging in the crotch of the shrub. 

You will probably ask why I lay so 
much stress on the wild tangle of the 
garden. In the first place I think that 
a city garden should be in as strong con- 
trast as possible to the surrounding 
geometrical lines of building and street. 
It should be a breath of the woods in the 
eity of our captivity (I am writing 
mostly to the country-bred city dweller). 
The shrubbery could be selected from 
the following list composed of plants 
which all bear fruit on which birds can 
subsist. This food supply will bring a 
number of bird visitors each year that 
will tarry for a while, or even stay to 
nest in the garden. This list was kindly 
furnished by Calvin C. Taney, superin- 
tendent of parks, Rochester, New York. 


*I have noticed chewinks under the shrubbery 
Gramercy park, New York city. re 


“A little fountain tinkled in a basin" 


Trees—Red mulberry, Russian mul- 
berry, Mahaleb cherry, wild black cherry, 
wild red cherry, wild choke cherry, shad 
tree, native thorn trees, mountain ash, 
wild crab apple, hackberry, buckthorns, 
hemlock, red cedar, torch, pine trees, 
staghorn sumac, smooth sumac, yellow 
birch, black birch, white birch, canoe 
birch. 

Shrubs) plants—Elderberries, 
Cornus stolonifera, Cornus — sericea, 
Cornus circinata, Cornus paniculata, 
Cornus mascula, Myrica cerifera, Rubus 
odoratus, Tonicera ruprechtiana, Toni- 
cera bella candida, Ribes aureum, choke 
berry, Viburnum lentago, Viburnum opu- 
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“It is surprising how many bugs a garden toad will eat in one evening ”’ 


lus, Viburnum cassinoides, Viburnum 
dentatum, woodbine, Viburnum aceri- 
folium, Viburnum pubescens, partridge 
berry, Daphne mezereum, buffalo berry, 
black locust. 

Flowers for humming birds—Colum- 
bine, painted cup, jewe! weed, Oswego 
tea, cardinal flower, gladiolus, canna, 
nasturtium, salvia, coral honeysuckle, 
twin honeysuckle, trumpet creeper, 
azalea creeper. 

That birds will come to such a garden 
I am sure. In a courtyard entirely sur- 
rounded by high buildings between Fifth 
and. Sixth avenues, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth streets, New York city, I 
once observed six chickadees, two wood- 
thrushes and several warblers. The 
court contained two acanthus trees. The 
birds were feeding on the larve of 
some insect which infested the tree. 
The chickadees were there for three 
days, at least. A supply of food is 
enough to attract many birds to a small 
garden, even in a city. If a flock of 
waxwings only once drop frem the sky 
with their lisping notes to feed on the 
berries of my red cedar, I shall consider 
my garden a great success. 

By scattering wheat screenings and 
hemp seed on the walks and placing a 
piece of suet in an exposed place many 


birds can be induced to winter in your 
garden. 

If I lure the birds in I must keep the 
eats out. My garden can be made a 
catless paradise for birds by setting 
sharp iron spikes in the top of the stone 
wall and setting broken bottles and glass 
in mortar at the base of the spikes. My 
other big trouble will be from European 
sparrows. By sternly tearing down their 
nests and shooting them with an air gun 
they can be discouraged from entering. 

I have spoken of toads and frogs in 
my garden. The small reptiles are espe- 
cially adapted to such a garden for sev- 
eral reasons. First, they are a great aid 
to the gardener in ridding the plants of 
obnoxious insects. It is surprising how 
many bugs a garden toad will eat in 
one evening. Second, except for the 
lizards and tree toads, they cannot es- 
cape from the garden and I doubt. very 
much if the tree toads and lizards would 
wander from the cool shrubbery and 
fountain to the street. Aside from 
these considerations the little frogs, 
toads, salamanders, lizards and turtles 
are very interesting in themselves. How 
in keeping it would be to see one of our 
fascinating little, so-called chameleons 
on a palm or rubber tree in a greenhouse 
or on the lawn! It would give the place 
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a tropical air. A century old box turtle 
dawdling across’the lawn would give the 
garden a venerable, staid look. The 
pond lilies never seem quite at home 
without a bullfrog sitting among them, 
and a few pond turtles basking on the 
basin rim would keep the bullfrogs com- 
pany. 

As one sits on a bench in the garden 
at twilight it would indeed be fine to 
have a weather-prophet tree toad about. 
Even if he is not infallible about rain, 
one is sure that his sensitive skin feels 
more moisture than usual in the air 
when he cries out for joy. <A little let- 
tuce, cabbage and chopped meat will add 
to the bill of fare and keep my little 
zoological garden in good order. 

These are some of the little creatures 
I would try to procure and place in my 
garden. Most of them are easily ob- 
tainable: Bull frog, leopard frog, pick- 
erel frog, wood frog, common toad, tree 
toad, other hyle, fence swift, chameleon 
(so-called), horned toad, painted turtle, 


spotted turtle, box tortoise, wood tor- 
toise, vermilion spotted newt, other 
newts and salamanders, crayfish. 

Plenty of dry leaves and leaf mold 
should be left under the shrubbery in 
which turtles can hide. A few large flat 
stones laid over shallow trenches will 
afford shelter for the toads and newts 
during the heat of the day. The direct 
rays of the sun soon parch their very 
thin sensitive skin and eventually kill 
them. As they absorb all the moisture 
that they require through the skin it is 
essential to their well being that their 
resting places be more or less moist. 

So this is my dream of a bit of out- 
door nature transplanted to the city, 
and it is within reach of anyone who 
has a garden, for if one hasn't a stone 
wall he can at least have a tight board 
fence. He can bring back specimens 
from every excursion to the country, and 
by gathering these lesser. delights about 
him they will constantly suggest the 
greater delights of the country. 


cagesnie class rooms for children, a feature of the vacation school work at Pittsburg. Pennsylvania, 


Theca 


ins are temporary or permanent as expedient, built directly on well rolled ground. Nonailsare 


used except in roof orsupport. The open front cabins contain the large sand box; other cabins are 
built to accommodate the window or porch boxes of the gardening classes. Paper work, basketry 


pene | and carpentry have their respective rooms. 
r 


keeps from July 5 until the middle of August. 


Benches and tablesare the furnishment. School 


The city provides the lumber for cabins and public 


subscription pays for the erection. The average daily attendance, two sessions daily, last summer, 


at the cabins shown in the picture, was 495. 
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Gelett Burgess and the Hayfoot house 


The Pudding Center Fire Department 


By Gelett Burgess 


ge dinners, equally novel, will be described by 
r Burgess in future issues of this magazine.] 


DON’T burn it! It’s 
\ a perfect shame!” we all 
cried. But burn it she 
would, and by doing so, 
Elsie Marvin made this 
dinner _ unforgettable. 
She knew her psychology, 
did Mrs Marvin. Destruction appeals to 
a primitive instinct more potent than 
most pleasures. The Hayfoot house 
might have charmed us for the evening 
alone, but the fire clinched its memory 
forever. 

We were asked, in Mrs Marvin's note 
of invitation, to bring our raincoats 
when we came. This was another of her 
sly ways of provoking our curiosity. 
Net till the dinner was over could we 
guess what they were to be used for. 

There were “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” enough, 
though, when we went into the dining 
room. For, in the center of the table, 
perched upon the top of a little hill of 
green, moist moss, a foot high, was the 
tiny replica of a quaint old New Eng- 
land farmhouse, two stories high, com- 
plete to the washing which was hung 
out upon the clothesline in the rear. 
As we took our seats the upper windows 


were just about level with our eyes, so 
that we saw the building in its natural 
perspective. 

The house was set in a little fenced 
yard of green velvet grass filled with toy 
trees and divided by narrow paths of 
sandpaper. Here, a hammock was 
stretched, there, was a woodpile of split 
matches; climbing vines up the walls; 
on the front porch was a mat, cut from 
yellow blotting paper. All the details 
were perfect in scale, but more impor- 
tant still was the effect of the coloring, 
reproducing realistically the stained 
gray of the clapboards, the mossy green 
of the roof, the smoky bricks of the- 
chimney, the boulders of the underpin- 
ning. 

“Where did you buy it?’ we ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, you can’t buy that kind!” said 
Mrs Marvin. “I never saw any but 
German model cottages for sale, and 
they’re always so strange and foreigny 
that they don’t seem half so real. What 
T’ve always wanted was a real old New 
England house, and so I decided to 
make one myself. It was such fun!” 

“It’s fascinating! I don’t see how 
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you ever possibly did it,” said the Pret- 
tiest Girl. “I couldn’t begin to do it! 
Why, I can’t draw a straight line to 
save my life.” 

“Then I’m perfectly sure yours would 
be charming, if you did try one! Mine 
is a little too accurate,” said Mrs Mar- 
vin. “I used a T-square and drawing 
board because it is easier if you know 
how, but a person who didn’t know any- 
thing about drawing would be sure to 
get a funny, homely, interesting effect, 
and more ‘atmosphere’ than mine. Mine 
looks so new!” 

The Prettiest Girl looked pleased, but 
skeptical. “It seems absolutely impossi- 
ble to me.” I don’t know anything 
about architecture or building.” 

“You ean draw 


“Then I drew the elevation for each 
side of the house, deciding which way 
the roof was to slope to get a good effect, 
and I placed the windows just where 
they were needed to correspond to the 
plan, and took care to have them small 
so as to look old-fashioned. I cut them 
out whole and pasted sheets of split 
mica behind them, and on these I 
gummed thin strips of white paper for 
the shades. Then I draped the curtains 
back of all—they’re cut from the lace 
paper you get inside of candy boxes. 

“Next, I ‘assembled’ the parts, glu- 
ing them together firmly with pieces of 
paper inside. Then I planned the roof, 
which is hardest. If you don’t under- 
stand ‘projections’ you have to eut and 


the plan of a 
house, can’t you? 
That’s what I did 
first of all, so that 
it would be a real 
honest house and 
not a mere pic- 
ture.” 

Mrs Marvin 
pointed with her 
fork. “See, there’s 


Rear view of the Hayfoot house, showing the scene 
of the murder 


the little ‘best room’ that’s never used ex- 
cept for funerals and weddings, on the 
left of the front door; and on the right 
is a bedroom. Behind the door is a stair- 
way and hall leading back to the ‘sitting 
room,’ where the red shades are. The 
kitchen is in the ‘ell’ and the pantry is 
there, on the east side. Upstairs are two 

rooms. I drew them all out, on a 
scale of an eighth of an inch to the 
foot. 


Front view of Hayfoot 
ouse 


experiment till 
you get a fit, but 
it’s not hard. The 
chimney goes 
through a hole in 
the roof and _ is 
‘stayed’ so that it 
stands straight.” 

As she spoke, 
Mrs Marvin 
lighted a Chinese 
joss stick and 
dropped it down 
the chimney. A curling thread of per- 
fumed smoke arose and floated over the 
table. 

“The rest was easy enough, though I 
was afraid I'd never finish it, there were 
so many little details I wanted to add. 
Yesterday I showed it, completed, to 
two little girls, and the littlest one 
looked at me with big blue eyes and said: 
‘Oh, Mrs Marvin, let’s put it out in the 
garden over night and see if the fai- 
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ries won’t come and live in it!’ Tl 
never have another such compliment as 
that!” 

Mrs Marvin’s chin had dropped into 
her palm, as she rested her elbow upon 
the table and gazed thoughtfully at the 
house. Then she turned quite seriously 
to her guest of honor and remarked, 

“Tt’s haunted, too, so they say.” 

“Oh, a ghost story! A ghost story!” 
we cried in chorus. 

Mrs Marvin arose and turned down 
all the lights but one on the side of the 
room, so that the little house, illuminated 
from a single direction, was prettily 
blocked out in light and shade, as if 
by moonlight. Then she began her tale. 

“This really is the residence of Eben 
Harfoot of Pudding Center. He and 
Mrs “Uayfoot, who’s a shrew, sleep down- 
stairs in the corner room. Eben was a 
sea captain, once; he stutters, and car- 
ries a pink silk bandanna with white 
spots. There are two children, or rather 
there were two—little Samanthy, who 
has the upstairs west chamber, that one 
with the dimity curtains, and Peleg, 
who used to sleep in the loft over the 
kitchen. The other chamber was occu- 
pied by Mrs Hayfoot’s father, old Mr 
Hebberstone, who was as deaf as a post 
and had sciatica something awful. 

“Well, the trouble began with Peleg’s 
whistling so much. Old Mr Hebberstone 
couldn’t stand it—it drove him almost 
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crazy. So, one night, while Mr and Mrs 
Hayfoot and Samanthy were at a church 
social, and Peleg was at home with a 
boil on his neck, the old man offered to 
lance it for him. At least this is what 
is supposed to have happened. Grandpa 
Hebberstone sharpened a long knitting 
needle and plunged it into Peleg’s spinal 
cord and killed him. The old man was 
half-witted, really, but they tried him 
and hanged him for the murder. He 
protested his innocence to the end. 
And—they say—that every little while 
—at the full of the moon—a light ap- 
pears at that little window over the back 
stoop, in the loft room where the old 
man went in with his candle to look for 
Peleg!” 

We were all listening quietly and in- 
tently, now; and as we watched a light 
flashed up suddenly in the little win- 
dow. The effect was thrilling. I did not 
spoil it by mentioning that I had seen 
Mrs Marvin’s hand clasp a wire which 
led under the tablecloth into her lap. 

It was after the coffee had been 
brought in that Mrs Marvin made the 
announcement which began the event 
of the evening. Reaching below the 
table, she produced a red toy fireman’s 
helmet and a horn. At the same time, 


the waitress brought a paper-wrapped 
package for each of the ladies, and a 
siphon for each gentleman. 

“The girls are to be the captains of 


The Hayfoot house before the conflagration 
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Play away, Three’"’ 


fire engine companies,” said our host- 


ess, “and the men are the engineers. 
As soon as the fire is discovered, the 
chief, here,” (she pointed to the Pret- 
tiest Girl) “will sound the alarm. Each 
captain will then open her package, fit 
her hose to her siphon, and when ready, 
order her engineer to turn on the water. 
The company that first gets a stream 
on the fire will get a prize. But first, 
we must put on our mackintoshes, for 
I won’t answer for those streams when 
they begin to play!” 

Then, amidst a chorus of protests, 
Mrs Marvin touched a match to the 
front entrance of Eben Hayfoot’s home, 
and a flame curled up lazily. The Pret- 
tiest Girl blew furiously upon the tin 
horn, every lady sprang feverishly to 
undo her package, take out the rubber 
hose which had, for a nozzle, the glass 
tip of an ink-filler. It took some min- 
utes to connect the rubber tube with the 
siphon, and the conflagration, mean- 


while, had gathered headway. The 
flames had enveloped the whole east side 
of the house, and the roof over Saman- 
thy’s chamber was falling in, when one 
of the girls aimed her hose at the house 
and shrieked out, 

“Play away, Three!” 

A tiny stream of soda water shot across 
the table and hissed into the fire. An- 
other stream followed, and another, till 
the house was drenched. The Hayfoot 
home was saved, but it would never be 
the beautiful thing it was, a few min- 
utes ago. Samanthy perished in the 
flames. What was worse, the house was 
not insured. 

The affair came near to ending in a 
riot, however. ‘For, not only was the 
fire put out promptly, but so was the 
waitress who happened to be standing 
across from the Prettiest Girl, in a po- 
‘sition to receive, quite by accident, a 
stream -from Engine No 2, directly in 
her face. 
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Table laid for luncheon at the Hotel St Regis 
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The after -dinner coffee at a St Regis luncheon 


Luncheon at the St Regis 


two illustrations pre- 
sented herewith, of 
tables set for a lunch- 
eon, are from _ photo- 
graphs made at the St 
Regis hotel in New 
York, famous for the 
elegance of its service, appointments 
and furnishings. By courtesy of the 
hotel management the tables were laid 
under the direction of the maitre d’ 
hotel, Charles Duermeyer, expressly for 
Goop Hovsekeerinc. Judging from the 
glassware the women of wealth who give 
luncheons at this Fifth avenue hostelry 
are not active in temperance work. 
These tables show how Mr Duermeyer 
thinks they should be set, not necessarily 
how they are always set for the patrons 
of the hotel. He remarked to the 
Editor, with some warmth, that he 
would demonstrate how the covers 
should be laid, regardless of the women, 
who, he said, were wont to upset his 
cherished plans in a twinkling, as the 
mood seized them, entailing much labor 
upon him and his assistants. It seems, 
then, that my lady of the Four Hun- 


dred, or of the multi-millionare class, 
as well as the suburban hostess who lays 
her own table, has her own notions of 
what makes a table attractive, quite in- 
dependent of mere man. 

The t»bles here pictured are not rad- 
ically different from those already famil- 
iar to the majority of our readers. The 
coffee is intended to be served on a 
small table in the library or other apart- 
ment adjoining the dining room. The 
floral decorations are simple and dainty, 
in contrast with the elaborately over- 
done schemes one often finds in hotels 
and private dwellings. Carnations and 
greenery constitute the centerpiece, 
while sprays of asparagus decorate the 
snowy linen. The napkins are folded 
and arranged in a style somewhat out 
of the ordinary. The simplicity of the 
entire design is significant. The St 
Regis is a palace, in which the tawdry 
and the overdone is consistently avoided ; 
wherein is set an excellent example for 
the persons of wealth from all parts of 
the continent who look to New York, as 
well as Europe, for their conception of 
the beautiful. 
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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


IV—Age of “T’other Way ‘Round” 


MMELINE is_ convinced,” 
Move said my Dear Woman, “that 
she is wrestling with the 
severest problems that can 
eonfront a home-maker, but 
I could tell her, if I felt 
sure it would be wise to do 
so, that she has some situations ahead of 
her which will make this present crisis 
seem small indeed. I was tempted to 
remind her of some things that hap- 
pened to her and me long ago, but I 
didn’t. I could tell her it’s not half as 
difficult to know what to do when you 
have only the molding of children to 
consider as when the children show a 
will to mold you, and you know they 
have a right to. 

“Some of these days Elsie will come 
home and be struck for the first time 
with the ‘out-of-dateness’ of the parlor 
- (it always begins with the parlor!) just 
as Emmeline herself did, twenty years 


“T remember so well the day she came 
from school into the parlor where I was 
putting little things to rights and giv- 
ing the last touches after a badly inter- 
rupted cleaning day. 

“Each time I cleaned my little parlor 
and left it all sweet and tidy for the 
welcome of my guests, I felt its deficien- 
cies less and its dear homeliness more. 
I suppose I associated the things in it 
with cherished memories and _ never 
really saw it through any eyes but those 
of love. 

“But this day Emmeline came into 
the room and watched me in silence for 
some moments after her first greeting. 
Presently, ‘Mother, said she, ‘the Elli- 
cotts have a lovely new parlor suite, 
it’s crimson satin. I hate brown rep, 
don’t you” 

“Why, no!’ I managed to murmur, 
‘I don’t. I’ve always thought this was 
a very nice suite. I remember that when 
we got it, and discarded our haircloth 
that we started housekeeping with, your 
father and I felt very grand. It cost 
a great deal, and I’m sure it has worn 
well; it’s not in the least shabby.’ 


“No, retorted Emmeline, ‘but it’s 
out of style.’ 

“Now people didn’t use to refurnish 
their homes every two or three years in 
those days as many do now. There was 
always a ‘newest style,’ I suppose, but it 
didn’t bother families in our: circum- 
stances much, unless it was the style in 
moss mats or piano drapes or gilded roll- 
ing pins. So I opened my eyes wide at 
my Emmeline. 

“<“Perhaps the Ellicotts can afford 
style,’ I said, with all the air of Spar- 
tan indifference to style that I could 
command, ‘but we can’t.’ 

“‘T don’t believe they're any better 
off than we are,’ answered Emmeline, 
‘but they’ve got better taste.’ 

“At first I was inclined to resent this 
remark as impudent, but an instant’s re- 
flection made me see that it was not so 
intended. Not everything in the young 
that expresses a contrary opinion is 
anarchy, we have to remember. Perhaps 
the Ellicotts did have better taste. I 
meant to find out. 

“Emmeline was arriving at the age 
when the parlor of her home would mean 
a great deal to her. I didn’t wish my 
girls to miss going through the ‘showy’ 
age, although, of course, I wished them 
to come safely out of it. I wanted to 
indulge their ideas of prettiness all I 
could while they were in their own old 
home, for I had known too many girls 
who never got a bit of this satisfaction 
until they were married, and in conse- 
quence their dreams of true love were 
sadly intermixed with dreams of ‘bro- 
catelle’ parlor suites and sets of Brussels 
lace tidies. 

“So I called on Mrs Ellicott as soon. 
as I could and saw that her parlor was 
pretty in a way that mine was not. And 
that night I had a long talk with my 
husband in which we discussed the bal- 
ance in the bank and the increased ex- 
penses ahead of us now that the chil- 
dren were getting on toward college 
age, and so on. 

“But I want them to remember this 
home we’ve made for them as theirs, not 
simply ours,’ I urged. ‘I want them to 
be happy while they are with us, as well 
as proficient when they leave us, to fly 
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alone. And for our own sakes,’ I cried 
blithely at the peroration of my little 
speech, ‘I want to keep up with the pro- 
cession of young ideas.” I don’t want our 
children to leave us behind as old fogies 
when we're not yet forty—do you? 

“Of course he didn’t, though being a 
‘mere man’ it was hard for him to see 
any difference between rep and satin, 
between marble-topped walnut center 
tables with a ‘Rogers group’ and ebony 
pedestals with a Parian statue of a 
nameless nymph, like the Ellicotts’. 

“<The next thing,’ he grumbled, with 
a poor pretense of resentment, ‘they'll 
be wanting to fix us over!’ 

“*T don’t care if they do, said I. ‘I 
want my children to take delight in me, 
and I haven’t “so far forgot” how it felt 
to be twelve and fourteen and sixteen, 
as to expect from those ages any very 
great veneration for my fine moral qual- 
ities. That'll come later, perhaps, when 
they view me in retrospect. But youth 
loves good appearance. That’s part of 
being young, just as learning to find 
things are better than they look is the 
best part of growing old. If my Em- 
meline seriously fancies she would like 
me in a nose-ring, I shall take it under 
advisement and see if it can’t be man- 


aged. 

“Well, if it can’t be managed, you 
ean, easily enough,’ teased my good 
man. 

“But dear me! It wasn’t so easy, al- 
though I tried to make myself believe 
it was. You see, while I wanted my 
Emmeline to have ‘room to grow’ in her 
home, opportunity to practice her tastes 
as well as her scales and her cooky rec- 
ipes, I had for her sake as well as for 
mine, and for the others, to maintain 
an undiminished headship over my own 
house, to temper her exuberances of de- 
sire with my wisdom of experience, while 
allowing her ardor of youth to rekindle 
my maturity. It wasn’t easy. I could 
write a volume on the developments of 
that one stage of my home-making. 

“IT took Emmeline straight into my 
confidence and admitted her to partner- 
ship in the refurnishing of the parlor. 
Of course she was delighted. I told 
her how much money we could spend, 
and after what grave consideration we 
had appropriated it for that purpose 
when there were so many increased ex- 


penses staring us in the face if we were 
to get our children properly equipped 
for life. 

“‘Now, Emmeline,’ said I, ‘we’re not 
going to have plain sailing in this un- 
dertaking. Only very, very, very pitia- 
ble persons*have a parlor all their “own-y 
own,” to do with just as they like. This 
has got to be my parlor and your parlor 
and Carlotta’s parlor; at least, I don’t 
suppose your father or Billy will care 
very much about it. I am going to make 
concessions to you, and of course you’ll 
make concessions to me, and if Carlotta 
has any ideas about the prettifying of 
her home we'll try to take them into 
account, too.’ 

“<The first thing to agree about,’ I 
said, ‘is what we have that will do.’ 

“‘Oh, none of it will do!’ cried Em- 
meline, magnificently. ‘The appropria- 
tion,’ as we called it, seemed to her a 
very large one and sufficient for every 
wildest desire. 

“Dear me! how well I remember our 
going over and over the room and dis- 
eussing what was and what was not 
beautiful and what simply could not be 
tolerated and what must be smuggled 
somehow into the new scheme of things. 
‘We never can make a decent room this 
way,’ wailed Emmeline. ‘Well, dearie,’ 
said I, ‘it’s the way nearly everybody has 
to do. I never knew any one outside of 
a book who could plan perfection and 
bring it to pass and not have to keep 
some things about because their beloved 
had given them and admired them, nor 
feel qualms about parting with old 
things that didn’t “fit in.” Everything 
in this world is a matter of compromises 
and I reckon house furnishing, when it’s 
really successful, is a compromise be- 
tween good taste and kindly feelings.’ 

“Some day, if we ever get ship- 
wrecked on the same island or for any 
other reason find ourselves with time 
hanging on our hands, I must tell you 
some of the particular experiences of 
that parlor furnishing. Emmeline has 
always said the episode was a liberal ed- 
ucation to her, and I am sure it was a 
simply munificent one to me. And the 
humors of it! It was funny even then, 
but at this distance from it I can’t think 
about it without laughing till the tears 
run down my cheeks,” said my Dear 
Woman, wiping her shining eyes. 
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The Importance of a Plan 


By Alice M. Bartholomew 


Yesterday as I stood waiting for 
change in Regard & Wakeman’s, two 
ladies near me were speaking of their 
summer plans. 

“Yes,” said one, “we go to the cottage 
as usual. It is pleasant to meet the 
friends there we do not see in the winter, 
but my housekeeping cares continue, 
and sometimes I think Id like to go 
about a bit and see other places.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” queried the 
friend, “you could as well as not.” 

“But, you see,” continued the first, “I 
don’t know where to go, or what it 
would cost, and I'm not sure Mr Meekly 
would be at liberty when I was ready. 
His business calls are sudden and ur- 
gent; and as it is so much easier I just 
do nothing.” 

This time the friend’s answer was 
slower and sounded very thoughtful. 
“Had you thought,” she asked, “of any 
place you wanted to go.” 

“Yes indeed, I want to go to the 
mountains. With a city home and a 
shore cottage, the mountains offer the 
right change. Then some other time I 
want to make a tour of the Atlantie sea- 
board, visiting its principal cities and 
the birthplaces of American history. 
As opportunity offers I want to see the 
best art galleries and libraries the coun- 
try affords; and the best collections of 
china and curios. I want to know our 


best scenery, to go west, "way west, and_ 


experience the difference of climate af- 
forded by our continent. I want to 
know and live.” 

“Have you heard me speak, ever,” 
asked the second, “of my Cousin Sarah ? 
She lives fifty miles out in the country. 
She has a scheme which might work well 
for you. She was not able to leave 


home often, but read with great inter- 
est about places she hoped sometime to 
see, and at last began a scrap collection 
of items for reference, when she might | 


be able to use them. When, one summer 
the chance came, unexpectedly, for her 
to go with a friend, she had the list of 
places all ready for use. 

“Rooms were engaged in advance so 
that in case of delay no anxiety need be 
felt Over arriving after nightfall. Then 
the first evening she bought the best 
guidebook procurable. Over this the two 
friends consulted. The art museums are 
set down for a free day,‘the libraries and 
the best shops put near the end of the 
visit, so if a storm should come up, 
these could be substituted for an out-of- 
door program. The theater is a g 
thing for a rainy day also; for Sarah 
goes to the’ city to see the things she 
cannot find in her country home. 

“By listing the places, one section or 
direction being taken each day, time is 
saved in travel, and none wasted in in- 
decision, and car fares are surprisingly 
reduced, not to mention the pathfinder’s 
peace of mind, for always when two or 
more travel, someone, by reason of years _ 
or experience, has to find the way.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Number One (the two 
ladies were now in the vestibule and I, 
also, awaiting my ear), “but I don’t 
need city sights in the summer. T need 
the country.” 

“Then why don’t you send for maps 
and rates? Send to the trolley roads for 
their time-tables and guides; plan a sum- 
mer outing of that sort. It is easy to 
get good board in semi-private houses, 
by stopping in medium-sized places, es- 
pecially in college towns during the va- 
cation. 

“A carriage drive of two hours will 
show a country town delightfully and 
thoroughly. Sarah would plan for a 
picnie luncheon to be eaten on the shore 
of some lake or river, which incidentally 
would save over the restaurant expense 
nearly enough to pay the livery bill.” 

“Perhaps I'd like a week spent this 
way,” said the first, “but not more at 
one time, for honestly, it is an effort for 
me to climb up and down ear steps. A 
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rocking chair and a shady veranda have 
charms, but I don’t know where to find 
that, or who could go with me.” 

“Someone told me about a quiet sea- 
shore city where one could make trolley 
trips into the country each day, or 
steamer excursions down the coast, as 
desired. But the best rooms in the 
larger hotel are taken a year in advance. 
One does have to think ahead. There 
are lake resorts also where the same 
thing is true; the country and water 
travel unite in affording variety. It is 
none too early to look it up. Why don’t 
you write to some travel bureau and find 
out what can be done? 

“Think what fun to plan a trip, put- 
ting in some places in which he is in- 
terested, and inviting Mr Meekly to go 
along, only letting him know in advance 
the places where he can get his nightly 
business report—unless he dares to go 
without it, so insuring a more thorough 
vocation.” 

“Yes, that could be done; or if he 
would not go, perhaps his sister would 
do so. She is a botanist, and the sight 
of the country lanes would be delightful 
to her. I could go with her if our route 
were chosen and stopping places engaged 
in advance. 

“Surely, a Recreation Bureau of in- 
formation would help us in that way 
the most of all.” 


Educational Trips for Children 


By Enid Morse 


Mother asked Alfred, as they sat in 
the grove, what became of the little 
brook in which he was paddling. Her 
thought was to tell him of the ocean’s 
gift to the clouds, and how their rain- 
fall resulted in vegetation, and the 
beautiful forest about them. 

Alfred’s reply proved his need of in- 
struction. “The brook runs on and 
runs on,” he said, “till it comes to a 
watering trough, and then the horses 
drink it up.” 

This trifling incident led to a system 
of carefully planned journeys, which 
not only gave the children fresh air 
and much amusement, but was the eas- 
iest way to care for them ever devised. 
It saved Alfred valuable time in the 
grammar school later, and gave Laura 
a prestage among her compatriots at 
Miss Atkins’ which nothing but an “I 
have been there” can give any child. 

Their improvement in manners was 
marked, both being gentle in bearing, 
the right of other people appearing in a 


new light. Alfred discovered that while 
mother bore it patiently when he hid 
her warm tea biscuits under the side- 
board, it was quite a different matter 
to do such things in a hotel. Laura 
learned to ignore, when she could not 
defend herself against ill mannered 
adults. 

Punctuality was the first great gain. 

ear passed our corner at exactly 
seven minutes before 9, and neither 
wished to miss it. Both children knew 
the time by the great clock in the hall 
the sooner for that reason. Then, too, 
they learned helpfulness. The picnic 
basket was very necessary to their noon- 
time comfort, and both were eager to 
pack its load of good things or to help 
leave the house in order. 

Alfred soon used a map to “see where 
he had been,” then “to see where he was 
going,” and when Santa Claus pre- 
sented him a copy of Robinson Crusoe 
he was heard, the first day, demanding 
“where is Hull, in England?” “Where 
is Juan Fernandez island?” “What 
sort of a ship did he sail in? A side 
wheeler, or a screw, or a sailing boat?” 

While the children were small we vis- 
ited the wonders of nature; a good sea 
beach, a wide river, or lake, a mountain 
view. Incidentally steam trains and 
steamboats were experienced; soon 
menageries, when opportunity offered; 
and about this time farm life was ex- 
plored. 

Then mother began to make scrap 
books about the places and things we 
had seen; but Alfred and Laura devel- 
oped such a critical taste in illustrating 
the journeys the work was soon left in 
their hands and they passed, so em- 
= very contentedly, many winter 

ays. 

History was introduced at a much ear- 
lier age than one would suppose possi- 
ble, for “true stories” have a wonder- 
ful simplifying power. About this same 
time, city customs became familiar, and 
“the big policeman” was considered a 
friend. Later, United States history 
and the capitals of state and country 
became familiar. 

If any doubt of the real knowledge 
and benefit gained ever entered father’s 
mind it was dissipated when he saw 
Alfred conduct a cousin about the 
trophy yard at West Point, and make 
sure that not a single thing he had seen 
there two years before was overlooked. 

Classic plays or famous actors or 
singers, of whom knowledge would be 
always valuable, were seen whenever 
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possible; and -lectures on travel and 
biography added to the high school 
period. So a good habit and critical 
tastes in amusement were early devel- 
oped. 

Now, our young people carefully ap- 
portion their allowances, reserving a 
share <f what most spend on “fine 
feathers” for “study,” a term which 
covers books, lectures and travel. We 
read now of the German “travel 
schools,” but we like our own little pri- 
vate jaunts better for our own boy and 
girl. Still, it seems that an educated 
woman might well develop a system of 
class travel for children. By keeping 
the trips and the instruction simple for 
small ones, and guiding older travelers 
where their parents had not time to 
take them, she might not only earn a de- 
lightful livelihood, but be happily con- 
scious of living a very useful life. 
There might also come to her what only 
the born teacher and the pastor of 
great Christian grace enjoy, an old age 
blessed by a multitude of affectionate 
friends. 

To do this she must love to travel and 
she must love children and young people. 


Successful Vacations 


The Recreation Bureau inaugurated by 
this magazine one year ago for the bene- 
fit of its readers proved of material as- 
sistance to many of them and gave ear- 
nest of a much increased usefulness in 
this and succeeding years. It is the aim 
of the Bureau and its manager, Mr H. 
Willson Ingram, to advise people per- 
sonally, as well as through the pages of 
the magazine, of attractive, economical, 
restful or educative summer journeys 
and outings, for individuals or families. 
To this end he invites letters of in- 
quiry concerning routes, resorts, hotels, 
boarding houses and all details of the 
vacation. 

To afford a clew to the character of 
the service established by the Goop 
Recreation Bureau we 
have preserved some of the correspond- 
ence, which, supplemented with recent 
letters from patrons of the Bureau, will 
prove of interest to those planning their 
outings for 1906. 

Here. is a Massachusetts woman, for 
example (Mrs Bolster), who writes: “The 
Recreation Bureau gave me such aceu- 
rate information concerning White Horse 
Beach, Manomet, Massachusetts, rates 
for cottages, accommodations and the 
best ways of reaching the place that we 


could engage our cottage on the water 
front without taking a preliminary trip 
for the purpose of looking over the 
ground. Everything was just as it was 
represented and more than satisfactory. 
We engaged our cottage for the month 
of July, and were delighted with place, 


, people and general surroundings. I have 


told many of our success in getting in- 
formation from your Recreation Bu- 
reau, strongly commending its methods. 
The ride from Plymouth to Manomet 
Beach is delightful, now through the 
quaint old streets of the town, now by a 
long stretch of beach, then through pine 
woods. 

“We were established directly on the 
water front, on the high bluff with stairs 
reaching down to the beach. From our 
broad piazza we had a view which was 
inspiring from sunrise to sunset, and 
many nights the inlet was lighted by 
moon. 

“Our house was furnished completely, 
three rooms below, three above. Below 
we had kitchen furnished with every 
kind of needful pan, kettle and pot, 
wash tubs, table, cupboard, woodbox and 
running water in the sink. We had a 
very large dining room, lighted by three 
windows; a complete set of dishes and 
even silver, a refrigerator and a big 
dining table. The third room was a 
small bedroom with cot. Upstairs were 
the three bedrooms, two containing two 
beds each—all iron beds, too—mirrors, 
bureaus and wash stands. There was 
nothing lacking. Every window and 
door was screened, all the wood was fur- 
nished, there being a private woodshed 
and closet. 

“The bathing is especially good, as 
the beach is perfectly safe, with abso- 
lutely no undertow. There were chil- 
dren galore all during the time we were 
there, and such a healthy, happy set 
T’ve seldom seen. As there was but lit- 
tle surf the children could wade and 
bathe to their hearts’ content. The sand 


_is so fine and white with so few rocks 


that ‘it was an ideal spot for a play- 
ground for the little men and women. 

“The two stores had every kind of 
provisions, with city prices; in fact, 
many things I purchased were a cent or 
two less than at home. Fruit and vege- 
table carts came daily, all clean and 
fresh. Fish,-lobsters and clams were 
brought to our doors direct from the 
water. The lobster! just go there and 
taste for yourselves! We had all kinds 
of berries, fresh and delicious, at prices 
lower than at home; indeed, one can 
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revel in fruit, fish and vegetables and yet. 


find that the weekly store bills are no 
larger than in the city. 

“White Horse Beach is far from fash- 
ionable. There is but one small hotel 
in the place, so that the life is wholly 
confined to the cottages, where one just 
enjoys rest from the conventionalities 
and social duties. 

“In that month of July, our house 
was always full, guests coming and go- 
ing. I ‘ran’ the house, paying all bills, 
keeping a strict account each day of 
every penny spent. Then, adding the 
amount at the end of each day, we di- 
vided the sum among the occupants of 
the house at the time, thus making the 
cost to each one very small. Trips can 
be taken in a gasoline launch for 50 
eents or $1, according to the distance; 
fishing trips for $1.50. 

“T know of another delightful place 
to spend a vacation. This is at Berthier 
en Haut on the banks of the St Law- 
rence river in the province of Quebec, 
Canada, at a pension whose people are 
Swiss-French and speak the language 
perfectly. This is a grand chance for 
students. The board costs seven dollars 
per week and the table is good. There 
is fishing, sailing, bathing and hunting.” 


An island camp in Minnesota 


“After reading the Recreation Bureau, 
the spirit moved me to send you our ex- 
perience,” writes Mrs Harriet E. Chand- 
ler. “Being a Quaker I could not resist 
the spirit. If more people would. seek 
rest and quiet for a summer vacation 
there would not be so many broken down 
men and women. 

“My husband being a great lover of 
fishing, we decided to go to some of the 
lakes. One of our friends said: ‘If you 
will go to Minnesota my wife and I will 
go with you.” By the time we were 
ready to go our friends’ father and 
mother wanted to go, also a friend who 
had previously been up in Minnesota 
fishing. 

“Near Alexandria, a popular resort, we 
found an island of a little over four 
acres, about half a mile from the main- 
land, with four houses. One new house 
had a wide porch sereened in from the 
mosquitoes. This house had two rooms 
which we used as bedrooms. The porch 
was our dining room. <A house not far 
from this contained a stove, cooking 
utensils and dishes. The owner turned 
things over to us, furnishing cots, table, 
chairs and things necessary for house- 
keeping (we had taken our own bedding 


in trunks). He furnished wood and po- 
tatoes (such big potatoes!) and rhubarb, 
charging us two dollars a day for rent. 
We had taken a supply of groceries with 
us. It was an ideal spot for our pur- 
-pose, away from people and noise. We 
wanted a complete rest and we got it. 
We did our own cooking, had meals just 
when we wanted and what we wanted. 
We ate fish more than anything else. 
Some will say it is hardly a vacation for 
the women folks, but it was. The men 
helped get the meals and wiped dishes 
for us, so that all could go out in the 
boats and fish. 

“We think now we shall go again this 
year. The trip for two of us cost about 
$75, including railroad fare, board and 
fishing tackle. One of our party (a doc- 
tor) the past season had not had a vaca- 
tion for ten years and it did him so 
much good he is talking of going again.” 


May days in Washington 


IT attended last year the annual con- 
vention of the nurses’ associated alum- 
nae of the United States at Washing- 
ton. The rate of four dollars per day 
for room and board at a fine hotel, with 
the use of bath, was more satisfactory 
than a smaller house and questionable 
eomfort. The mornings were devoted 
to business meetings, and the after- 
noons to sight-seeing. The Congres- 
sional library could be visited many 
times and its beauties not exhausted. 
Mount Vernon, by trolley, was a delight- 
ful trip. This year the convention will 
be held on May 1 to 3 in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. The brightest women of our pro- 
fession are present at these meetings. 
Sarah J. Graham, Registered Nurse. 


I spent last summer with my family 
in Bay View, Michigan, situated on Lit- 
tle Traverse bay,” writes Mrs J. A. Wil- 
liams. “Bay View is over four hundred 
miles north of Chicago and about forty 
miles south of the Strait of Mackinac. 
The town is a summer resort consisting 
of about five hundred cottages. Its pop- 
ulation at the hight of the season is es- 
timated at 10,000. The cottages are 
owned by people from all over the 
country, but many may be rented, the 
prices ranging from $60 to $250 for the 
season. These cottages are all furnished 
for housekeeping and if one rents one 
for the season he can take possession in 
June and stay through October. One 
may also rent rooms for light house- 
keeping, or stay in the hotek or board- 
ing houses.” 
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Elevation of Mr Seaver's second houseboat 


Houseboat versus Summer Cottage 
By J. W. Seaver 


Of all the summer vacations it has 
been my good fortune to enjoy, those 
spent in a houseboat easily have eclipsed 
all others. Only those who have been 
so fortunate as to try this method of 
lounging away the long summer days 
in comfort can realize its delight. Con- 
trary to the general impression, this way 
of spending one’s vacation may be made 
as cheap, or expensive, as one’s means 
will permit. 

My first experiment in this line was 
made in a ten-by-twenty-foot scow, which 
we bought for a nominal sum and fitted 
up ourselves. This was in my bachelor 
days and the vacation problem was a 
serious one owing to the searecity of dol- 
lars. On this boat two companions and 
I (joint owners) “kept house,” with the 
assistance of an experienced young 
negro, for nearly three months. We an- 
chored, or rather tied up, to the bank of 
the river at a pleasant spot on the out- 
skirts of the city, going to and from our 
offices by trolley car, getting our din- 
ners in town. During our two wecks’ 
vacation we drifted down the river nearly 
a hundred miles, stopping wherever the 
“spirit moved” or entertainment offered. 
At the expiration of our outing a tow- 
boat brought us back to our original 
mooring. After living aboard all sum- 
mer we removed the best of our fittings 
and sent the boat to the marshes to do 
duty as a gunning camp during the late 
autumn months. So warm and cozy 
it proved, we sold it to some friends for 
that purpose. 

The memories of that first cruise lin- 
ger with me still, though some of the 
material facts have escaped me. If my 
recollection serves me, our first attempt 
cost us about a hundred dollars, when 
ready for “sea,” and our expenses for the 


three months were perhaps twice that, 
or about a hundred apiece for the three 
months; as an offset, however, we escaped 
a boarding house for a like period of 
time, so we really saved money. 

A few years later, while living on one 
of the western rivers, I built a larger 
boat for use of my family, consisting of 
wife, self and baby. This boat contained 
a large living room, three small state- 
rooms, kitchen, and toilet room. It cost 
when complete about $500. On it we 
spent two summers, cruising over a 
thousand miles. We carried a “boy,” as 
the negro man too young to eall “uncle” 
is termed in the south; and that “boy’s 4 
fried chicken still lives in my memory. 

Of course the running expenses on 
this cruise were more than on the first, 
but compared with the rates at a sum- 
mer hotel of even moderate class they 


_ were small, while the comfort and con- 


venience of living and traveling in one’s 
own home is beyond cor:parison. Be- 
sides, we had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing several friends, at slight additional 
cost, to say nothing of new scenes and 
the many novel experiences one en- 
counters when traveling in this manner. 
Again moving east I sold my boat, 
only to build another a few years later, 
(see diagram) this time on a_ small 
mountain lake, somewhat less than two 
miles long. Here we spend our summers, 
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instead of in a cottage. We move up or 
down the lake, anchoring first on one 
side, then on the other; sometimes stay- 
ing for a week or so off the hotel, or a 
day or two near the village, then away 
to the deserted parts of the lake to enjoy 
nature in its wildest moods. 

A comfortable boat can be built for 
about half the cost of a summer cottage. 
There is no land to buy or care for, no 
taxes, wells, fences or the hundred and 
one other troubles of an owner of real 
estate. Any good carpenter can build a 
simple scow, which oakum and coal tar 
will render water-tight. As for the 
house part, no great technical ability 
is needed, and if “paterfamilias” is 
handy with tools he can reduce the cost 
very materially by attending to the in- 
terior finish himself. I always put the 
finishing touches on my boat; in fact, 
my wife says I’m “always tinkering 
about, whether afloat or ashore.” 

My last boat (this is the third summer 
we have lived in it) cost me when fully 
equipped about $750, including furni- 
ture, bedding, dishes, stove, ete. We 
have often had four guests aboard for 
the week’s end without discomfort, as 
proved by their repeated visits. Com- 
pared with camping we are vastly more 
comfortable, and our living expenses are 
a mere fraction of what they would be 
at a resort hotel. 

In the autumn, or rather on the ap- 
proach of winter, I have my boat moored 
securely to the bank and on warm days 
have the doors and windows opened to 
air thoroughly. A couple of days’ work 
in the spring makes all ready again for 
our floating vacation. 

To anyone interested who will write 
me in.care of this magazine I will gladly 
send blue prints and specifications for 
constructing a boat like mine. 

As for location, almost any body of 
water is suitable, from a stream fifty 
feet wide to the broad Atlantic itself. 
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A river is perhaps the ideal place, as it 
affords such an excellent opportunity to 
eruise with a small expenditure of ex- 
ertion, but any of the hundreds of bays 
or inlets of our eastern coast offer places 
equally desirable. If none of these are 
accessible, any good lake will furnish a 
pleasant place for anchorage and only 
lacks extended cruising facilities. 


An International Steamship Party 


By John S. Barrows 


A certain club has been listening to 
a number of talks about different coun- 
tries, and one of the members who has 
traveled extensively invited the club to 
her home to enjoy a pleasant evening, 
and to play a game she had invented. 
She drew aside a curtain, and there was 
the outline of an Atlantic steamship 
with masts but no funnel. Then she dis- 
tributed cards which had on them 
twenty-four horizontal lines and four 
perpendicular lines. The horizontal 
lines were all numbered and the space 
on the right of the perpendicular lines 
was greater than between any two of 
them. Then she said: 

“Now, as you see, this steamship has 
no funnel. I shall put one on and you 
will guess what line it is, and write the 
name in the wide space. Then I shall 
put a flag on a mast and you will write 
the name of the nation in one of the 
other spaces, 

“On another mast I shall put a house- 
flag. I may not always put the same 
flag as belongs with the funnel, for this 
is a memory test, so we will see how 
much you remember.” Then she told 
the names of the lines, the colors of the 
funnels, and the ‘house-flags, and the 
company remembered, or made a note 
on the back of the card, 

When all the cards were full, all 
wrote their names on them, and then 
they were collected. 
The best one got a 
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prize of a_ pretty 
silk United States 
flag. The second 
prize was a British 
flag, also of silk; 
and the booby prize 
was a black flag 
with a white skull 
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and crossbones on it 
—a pirate flag, the 


Floor or deck plan of Mr Seaver's second boat 


one that recognizes 
no other. 
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HE was by no means a beau- 
. tiful animal. She was lit- 
tle and half-starved and 
lame, that I cannot deny, 
and her coat rivaled Jo- 
seph’s in its many colors, 
but her eyes were two straw 
topazes for brilliance and clearness, and 
she had a character (surely, animals do 
have character as well as human beings), 
dog-like in its devotion and faithful- 
ness. These attributes are universally 
denied to cat-kind, I know, but I have 
met with them now and again for all 
that. As she sat curled up in my lap, 
purring happily, every touch of her lit- 
tle red tongue was cementing a friend- 
ship, which I, for my part, have never 
forgotten. 

Jim and Ben, sons of the pastry cook 
at the hotel, stood regarding us. 

“She’s got two kittens,” said Jim. 
“She had three, but the Strongs’ Rabbie 
killed one.” 

“Why, she’s not’ much more than a 
kitten herself,’ I exehimed. “Three 
kittens, and one of them killed! Poor 
little Motherkins! so that is the reason 
you are so thin and why you look so 
scared and hunted.” 

The next morning they beckoned to 
me mysteriously from the side veranda 
where they were lying on their stomachs, 
peering under the lattice work. I joined 
them and emulated their position of in- 
quiry, much to their delight. 

“Look!” they whispered, “there they 
are.” 

Two topaz eyes were looking into 
mine, proudly, contentedly. “I know 
I’m no beauty,” they seemed to say, 
“but look at my children. They’re 
pretty enough, aren’t they ?’”’ 

Surely they were. Two fluffy balls 
lay at her side lazily boxing each other 
with tiny paws. One was a gray-and- 
white mite, the other, tiger-striped with 
beautiful yellow mottlings about the 
ears. 

“The one that Rabbie killed was 
black,” said Ben in a hushed voice. 

“With white feet,” explained Jim. 

The pastry cook, a worn, thin woman 
in a limp calico skirt and an unbelted 
shirtwaist, came out of the kitchen and 
joined in the conversation. 


Motherkins: The Story of a Wild Animal 


By Ruth Edwards 


[The house cat, in the eye of the law, is a wild animal.) 


“Yes, miss,” she remarked, “I seen 
that white cat prowlin’ ’round here one 
evenin’, and I thought he was lookin’ 
for scraps. But I woke up in the 
night hearin’ the greatest mewin’ and 
spittin’ an’ screamin’ that ever was goin’ 
on right under the stoop here, and in the 
mornin’, the little black cat was dead 
and the mother was all scratched up and 
lame, and I picked up a big bunch of 
white fur just outside the veranda here. 
I felt real sorry for the mother. She’s 
homely, but she’s real affectionate, and 
the care she takes of them kittens! 
Well, miss, “twould set some human 
bein’s an example, only they wouldn’t 
care about followin’ it, I dare say. 
When I hear that Livingstone baby cry- 
ing upstairs with the nurse girl, while 
its mother gallivants around in the 
evenin’, I can’t help feelin’ she’d better 
come-down here an’ learn a lesson in 
duty from that poor starved-lookin’ cat. 
Excuse me, miss, “taint for me to be 
criticisin’ the guests. I ought to be 
tendin’ to my duties this minute. Serve 
me right if them huckleberry pies of 
mine was burnt to a crisp!” And she 
left the cool, sweet outside air for the 
stifling little kitchen, from whence the 
slamming of oven doors told me that 
she was engaged in looking after the 
welfare of her pastry. 

Jim and Ben had organized them- 
selves into a vigilance committee of two, 
their object being to drive back the 
Strongs’ Rabbie with shouts and yells, 
stones carefully aimed so as to just miss 
hitting the big white cat, wild gesticu- 
lations of arms accompanied by Indian 
warwhoops, and every method tending 
to keep the marauder at a distance that 
their fertile brains could invent. 

But one morning, in spite of our vigi- 
lance, Rabbie eluded us. I saw him trot- 
ting up the road, evidently bent upon 
mischief, and I rushed to the back of 
the house, calling to Ben and Jim as T 
went. But Rabbie had disappeared. I 
stooped down and looked under the ve- 
randa. There crouched Rabbie, his green 
eyes sparkling in the half-darkness, his 
tail lashing from side to side. Near 
me, on an old carpet, curled together 
into a furry ball, slept little Gray-and- 
White and Tiger. Between them and 
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Rabbie, not half his size, her back arched, 
her tail bristling, stood their little 
mother, facing the big white cat bravely. 
Suddenly, she hurled herself straight for 
his glowing eyes and snarling mouth. 
There was a wild scramble, a yell of 
pain from Rabbie, and then a white cat 
flashed out from under the veranda, pur- 
sued by a little thin, variegated fury 
with vengeful yellow eyes, who, with a 
leap in which four paws edged with 
sharp claws were spread wide in the air, 
landed straight upon Rabbie’s back, 
where she rode him from the yard in 
triumph, scratching and tearing at his 
thick white fur until he was well around 
the side of the house. Then she came 
back, trembling and weak, her eyes no 
longer topazes, but black diamonds 
from their dilated pupils. Straight un- 
der the veranda she went, and lifting 
little Tiger by the nape of his neck, 
carried him to the veranda steps. Then 
she went back for little Gray-and-White 
and brought her out. Her head well up, 


limping and tottering from her burden, 
she deposited her by the side of her 
brother on the steps, then sank down 
by their side exhausted, lifting languid 
eyes to mine as her ever-hungry chil- 
dren, all unknowing the peril which had 
threatened them, nestled down at her 


side. 

From that time on, although Rabbie 
came no more, the little nest under the 
veranda was abandoned. She _ had 
learned the disadvantages of a quarrel 
in close quarters. All night long she lay 
on the steps with wide open eyes and 
listening ears, alert, watchful, guarding 
her children while they slept. She 
seemed to grow thinner and smaller day 
by day, but her kittens grew big and fat 
and playful, frolicking their careless lives 
away, playing hide and seek among the 
clover and long grasses, while their 
mother watched them proudly and often 
joined in the fun herself, for she was lit- 
tle more than a kitten. 

Poor little Motherkins! she had yet to 
learn that there were other perils threat- 
ening her little ones. The hotel began 
to fill, and among the arrivals was a 
small girl of three, whose angelic blue 
eyes and golden curls blinded one to the 
fact that there was nothing in the least 
degree angelic about her stubborn lit- 
tle mouth and chin. She shrieked with 
delight when she discovered the kittens, 
and straightway annexed Gray-and- 
White as her own. Holding the luckless 
kitten in her two plump hands, she would 
squeeze it with all her might until the 
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poor thing’s sides fairly came together 
and it mewed faintly with discomfort. 
My protests against such treatment and 
admonitions to more gentle methods in 
handling the poor little creature, were 
met with an upward glance of the an- 
gelic eyes, a toss of the golden curls 
and a renewed grasping of the kitten. 

“T must do it, because I love it so,” 
she said in explanation, “and _ besides, 
it’s mine, mine, mine! Mamma says I 
may take it home with me when I go.” 

Poor Gray-and-White! it seemed un- 
likely that there would be anything left 
of her to take anywhere. Under this 
strenuous loving, she grew thin and 
sickly. The mother-cat watched her anx- 
iously, following the small girl around 
distractedly. But her rights as mother 
were always quite overlooked. Gray- 
and-White was pulled from her side in 
the middle of a much-needed meal and 
carried off to be put to bed in some 
distant hammock, crushed down and held 
firmly in place in spite of her wrigglings 
and feeble mews. Ben and Jim fairly 
cried with indignation and _ hopeless 
wrath at the sufferings of the small an- 
imal. 

One morning while dressing, I heard a 
lively discussion going on outside my 
window. 

“There! I told you what would happen 
if you bothered them so. Now you see 
they’re gone. It’s all your fault!” 

“Tt ain’t! It ain’t!” passionately 
from the small girl. “ ’Sides she was my 
kitty, anyhow.” 

“No, she wasn’t neither. She be- 
longed to her mother, and’ she’s taken 
her away, I told you so! And it’s all 
your fault.” 

Sobs from the small girl, accompanied 
by a sound as though she were engaged 
in slapping Ben with all her might. 
“Tt ain’t! It ain’t! And she was mine, 
mine, mine! So!” 

I threw open the blinds and leaned out. 
“What’s the matter, Ben?” I called. 

Ben, one cheek very red, looked up at 
me. “The mother cat and the kittens 
have all gone, every one of them. And 
it’s all her fault, I told her so!” The 
angel-eyed girl had disappeared. 

Wherever the fault lay, our little 
friends had gone. The days slipped by 
and nothing was seen or heard of them. 
We had given them up entirely, when 
one morning, out among the ash barrels, 
just as little, just as lame and unattrac- 
tive, I found the mother cat. She leaped 
up on me as a dog might have done and 
sprang into my arms purring with de- 
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light, licking.my hands, my arms and 
my face, when I put it down on her 
rough fur caressingly. 

For a week after that she appeared 
and disappeared at intervals, always 
alone. It was evident that she intended 
to keep the whereabouts of her kittens a 
secret. Jim and Ben were of the sorrow- 
ful opinion that Rabbie had found them’ 
and had wreaked his wicked will upon 
them at last, but I took a more cheerful 
view of the situation. It was more 
probable that they had been safely hid- 
den away somewhere by their little 
mother. 

One morning I encountered her alone 
over by the golf links. She ran up to 
me eagerly as was her wont, rubbing 
against me affectionately, and, looking 
up into my face, began to mew softly. 
She was evidently trying to tell me 
something. 

“What is it, Kittums?” I asked, 
stooping down and smoothing her. 

She licked my hand, mewed piteously 
and ran away a few paces, stopped, re- 
garding me earnestly for a moment, 
then came back to me with her queer 
little halting run, and rubbed against 
me again. When she had repeated these 
maneuvers several times, it dawned 


upon my stupid human brain that she 
was asking me to go with her. 

For a mile I followed her along the 
dusty road, till suddenly she sank down 
in the cool shadow of an apple tree. 
She was panting and exhausted from 
her long run, but she looked up at me 
affectionately, and stretching herself out 
on the cool grass, she uttered that pe- 
culiar soft little ery with which a mother 
ealls her kittens. 

The farmyard gate stood open. Pres- 
ently, from around the gate post, a lit- 
tle gray-and-white head appeared, fol- 
lowed closely by another with bright 
eyes and yellow mottlings round the 
short ears, and little Gray-and-White 
and Tiger came trotting down the road. 
They ran straight for their mother, and, 
hungry as usual, nestled down by her, 
digging her poor thin sides with their 
tiny paws. She welcomed them with 
purrs and little delighted gurgles, kiss- 
ing them fondly with her rough tongue, 
looking up at me between whiles with 
languidly contented eyes. 

“See, they’re all right,” she seemed to 
say. “I had to take them away where 
I could bring them up in peace. I knew 
you wouldn’t tell if I showed you!” 

And I never did. 


By Dora Read Goodale 


Behold, the magic season, when the air 
Is full of bird song, when the sound 


of bees 
Is heard all day in peach and linden 


trees, 
And every , orchard has a wreath to 
spare! 
A robe of gold the tasseled birches wear; 
The foam-white shad-blow dances to 
the breeze, ; 
With many a tuft of crimson maple- 
keys, 
And poplar’s sea-green curls, to make 
the hillside fair. 


Thy very name hath magic. maiden May, 
Thy entering footstep fills the world 
_ with dreams 
Of Flora’s feast by old Italian streams, 
Of sport and chase, of dance and gar- 
lands gay. 
In these green courts let all men own 
thy sway! 
Here bring their strivings, here their 
plots and schemes, 
Till fortune’s lure turns to a dew- 
drop’s beams, 
And traffie’s roar is drowned—hush! in 
a wild bird’s lay. 


In Magic May 


Our Great Constructive Policy 


The Positive Method of Insuring Good Food—Large Development 


of Good Housekeeping’s Pure Food Assurance— 
Public Indorses and Appreciates 


BY HERBERT MYRICK 
President The Phelps Publishing Co, President The Good Housekeeping Co 


HE one great truth of modern times—a vital fact which is now 
accepted by the scientist in all schools of thought, but which 
most people are only just beginning to faintly comprehend, 
may be epitomized in these words: 
Our food makes the nation. 

What you eat and drink largely governs eles you are. 

How and when you eat and drink greatly influences your “mind, body and 
estate.” 

Pure food of good quality, properly eaten, is the fundamental basis of in- 
dividual health and character. 

Therefore is proper diet the basis of national strength. 
” Consequently, the problem of nutrition is the underlying problem of human 
ife. 

Every person who is truly wise accepts these truths. 


Cause and effect 


Environment, heredity, temperament, carelessness, ignorance, the weaknesses 
of human nature, physical or mental culture, and all other influences, may be 
allowed due weight, yet in the last analysis, you and I, the American people, this 
nation, are what we are because of what, how and when we eat and drink. 

Still more, much of the evils of human life is due to improper food, and 
improper eating, followed by indigestion and constipation and all the evils that 
come in their train. Cause and effect! 

“T was half sick about all the time until at 55 I began to learn how and 
what to eat. I could not work to advantage, was depressed, cross, ugly, unhappy. 
Then I began to study my diet, to observe my eating. In a single year I was 
transformed and now at 75 look at me!” The man who made this statement has 
the physical appearance of one in perfect health at 50, and possesses one of the 
greatest minds in America. 


Some principles of life 


I am not writing a temperance tract. We all are familiar with too many 
instances of men and women ruined in body and brain by notorious over-in- 
dulgence in food and drink. But I do maintain that the great majority of 
even temperate people, whether educated or ignorant, owe much of their sick- 
ness and unhappiness, their failures and losses, to the habitual use of improper 
food or drink, or both, and to eating improperly. 

I am not writing an essay upon immorality, from either the sexual, ethical 
or legal standpoint. We all know too many persons, young and old of both sexes, 
whose lives are miserable because they have abused the laws of sex, or the rules 
of right and wrong, or have transgressed the statutes of the state. But I do 
declare that perversion of the sexual instinct, the temptation to commit ethical 
wrong, and the tendency to so-called crime, are each and all largely the inevi- 
table result of malnutrition, due to improperly eating improper nourishment. 

This is not a treatise upon shiftlessness, poverty, sickness, thriftlessness or 
other economic ills that produce the “dependent classes.” But, when traced 
back to their source, each and all of these evils are found to be largely the 
product of under-nutrition or some other abuse of the digestive organism. Yet 
the food cost of right living is within reach of the poorest, and for most of us 
involves a reduction of from 25 to 50 per cent in our bills for food, saving 
from one-half to two-thirds of the outlay for doctors’ bills and other expendi- 
tures due to poor health, and greatly simplifies the cares and complexities of 
modern life. 
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This is net a. sermon upon patriotism, idealism, aspiration, character, 
prayer, spirituality, religion or philisophy. But it is true that all these higher 
phases of human nature, all endeavor toward the better life, are sadly hampered 
in almost every individual by the improper food and drink used and the unnat- 
ural method of eating which is almost universal. “Priest with liver trouble and 
parishioner with indigestion, do not evidence that skilled Christian living 
which is so essential to the higher life!” to quote my preachment upon The 
Promise of Life to the New York clergyman’s association. 

Nor is this an extravaganza upon “the simple life,” nor an appeal for 
asceticism. But I do declare that the physical pleasure of existence, the joys of 
mind, the inspiration of soul, the sense of largest happiness, the self-satisfac- 
tion of greatest usefulness, the fullest promise of life, come in largest measure 
only to the person whose nutriment is proper in quantity, quality and form, and 
is taken properly as to time, mastication, swallowing and digestion! What this 
wise individual enjoys is far and away beyond the happiness of the overfed, 
the intemperate, or the ascetic! : 

And all that is above written is demonstrated to be absolutely true by 
science and practice, by modern thought and ancient wisdom. The foregoing 
statements are not new; I do but put in simple words the great truths which 
appeal so powerfully to the plain common sense, self-respect and ambition of every 
rational individual. 


Right nutrition for each individual 


is therefore the problem of utmost interest to one and all everywhere. 

The food question is back of almost every problem in some degree. 

The public begins to realize this. Through the schools, by means of 
scientific research, with the-aid of state pure food laws and food inspection, 
much is being done to assist each person to solve for himself or herself the in- 
tricate problems of natural diet and right living. For the first lesson learned 
is this: That while general principles apply to all, each one of us has a specific 
individuality different from all others, which is to be nourished in accordance 
with its peculiar idiosyncracies. “What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” is one of the old sayings that possesses a larger significance in the light 
of the twentieth century. 


Evils of the negative method 


But the campaign for pure foods and right nutrition, in nearly all its as- 
pects, has the fatal defect of being negative. 

The literature of exposure has set forth sensational tales of adulteration, 
substitution, sophistication, fraud and criminality in food products until the 
average person is in despair as to what to eat. 

The bacteriologist’s beneficent discoveries and work have been distorted 
by ignorant writers or a designing press, until many a consumer lives in daily 
dread of contamination from invisible germs. 

In a multitude of other ways, the people are misled and _ distracted. 
“Don’t eat this!” “Don’t drink that!” Such is the burden of the current 
negative policy, the method of destruction. 

The food laws of the various states reflect a similar condition and conflict 
of negatives. Like principles characterize the pending bills in congress for a 
national pure food law. 

The very term “pure food” is narrow, restricted, incorrect. A food may 
be “pure,” yet lack quality and even be unwholesome or positively injurious. 

No wonder that the people in despair turned to Goop HovusEKrepPine, writ- 
ing with deep earnestness: 

“For our sake, tell us how to live, rather than how not to Tive! Tell us 
what to eat, rather than what not to consume. Teach us how and when to eat, 
for that must be of vital importance if the food is to nourish us properly.” 

The positive method 

In response to this imperative demand, Goop Hovsekeepine instituted its 
system of Pure Food Assurance. The work had long been in preparation, though 
public announcement of it was only made in our September number. (This 
magazine believes in deeds rather than words, in action more than agitation, 
in the concrete rather than the abstract, in practice rather than in theory.) 
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We established the Goop HouseKEeEp- 
Inc Standard of Excellence for food 
products. We sought out brands and 
preparations that might come up to our 
Standard. When our investigation con- 
vineed us that we had found such a 
brand, it was entered in Goop Houss- 
KEEPING’S Roll of Honor for food prod- 
uets of quality, purity and wholesome- 
ness. All this is being done without 
fear or favor, without one iota of expense 
being borne by either the producer or 
consumer, and irrespective of whether 
the product is or is not advertised in this 
Magazine or elsewhere. Indeed, Goop 
HovuseKEEPING’s Pure Food Assurance is 
conducted exclusively in my department 
as chief executive, so as to absolve our 
subscription, advertising and editorial 
departments from responsibility or anx- 
iety concerning any possible ulterior in- 
fluences, either business or professional, 
whether well intentioned or insidious, 
which otherwise might mitigate against 
the absolute rectitude and entire thor- 
oughness of this assurance. 

“At last, we’re getting what we want!” 
the women and families of America 
reply. “For Goop HovusEeKkEEpING to thus 
assure us what foods and brands are all 
right, is the greatest work yet done for 
right living.” 

And a characteristic phrase is coming 
into universal use. In speaking of foods 
everyone now says: “If it’s good enough 
for G H, it’s good enough for me.” 


A great constructive policy 


Our work is thus direct and positive, 
in contradistinction to the indirect and 
negative method otherwise so universal. 
It is costly in time, means and brains, 
but we know the American people will so 
appreciate such good work as to make it 
profitable eventually. It alienates some 
advertisers whose patronage would help 
us to pay our expenses (only a fraction of 
which is contributed by the subscriber), 
but this sacrifice is partly compensated 
for by the increased confidence felt by 
our readers in every advertisement that 
is fortunate enough to be admitted into 
this magazine. 

But our Roll of Honor is only the 


prelude to our comprehensive plans for ° 


Goop Hovusekeepine’s Pure Food Assur- 
ance—plans that are the ripe fruition of 
years of uniformly successful experi- 
ence, backed by an organization and by 
men and women who have won the pub- 
lic’s implicit confidence solely because 
they deserved it, because they have been 
long tried and never found wanting! 
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The great forward movement 


now underway in connection with Goop 
HovsEKEEPING only requires a little co- 
operation from all parties in interest, and 
especially from the women of America, 
to accomplish these objects : 

1. To enable every persen to insure 
for themselves good food, pure and un- 
adulterated, right in quality and assur- 
edly wholesome. 

2. To obtain such food at reasonable 
prices. 

3. To consume such food in a manner 
that will produce maximum nourishment 
with minimum ill effects, thus fitting 
each individual for largest happiness 
and fullest suecess so far as nutrition 
governs human life. 

4. To enable both consumer and pro- 
ducer of good foods to make more money 
and save more money than is possible 
in any other way so far as foods are 
concerned. 

5. To promote right living, better cit- 
izenship, the higher life of the house- 
hold, correct methods in business, to an 
extent that eventually shall make the 
American people the most perfect on 
earth, and be a guaranty of quality for 
American products in the markets of the 
world, 


“What a daring conception!” 


I hear you say. Perhaps so. But it 
is entirely feasible. It is based upon 
sound principles of finance, business, in- 
dustry, co-operation and human interest. 
It is in keeping with the newest thought 
and largest possibilities of this marvel- 
ous twentieth century in which we are 
living. The plan is advanced by an 
institution which for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has never failed in anything it 
has undertaken. 

And this constructive policy of Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING’s Pure Food Assurance is 
based upon the profound conviction that, 
while each one of us desires to be well 
nourished and strong physically, men- 
tally, spiritually, and amply provided 
for our material welfare, yet the instinet 
of self-preservation, the love of gain, 
are divinely coupled with the instinct of 
altruism—the desire to be of service to 
our fellows, the longing for the largess 
of life here and hereafter that comes 
to the elect who know how to live! 

“The old heroic spirit” is stronger to- 
day in the human breast than “in those 
earlier, better days” of which the 
poet sings. The best days for the 
human race are the days to come! For 
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in. the blessed near future, humanity 
may be freed at least from the many 
evils of malnutrition in all its forms. 

More about how to accomplish these 
results of such vast beneficence to each 
individual and the nation, will be set 
forth by this department in Goop Houss- 
KEEPING for June. Meanwhile every pro- 
ducer of food, and every consumer who 
desires to co-operate in forwarding this 
movement, who is willing to use their 
influence in their own home or factory 
or out of it, to promote these objects, is 
invited to write their sincere friend and 
earnest co-worker, Herbert Myrick, Pres- 
ident Good Housekeeping, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city. 


The Pure Food Bill 


One or more measures to regulate in- 
terstate commerce in foods have been 
constantly before congress for about 18 
years. The senate finally passed the 
Heyburn bill (S 88) by a very large 
majority on February 21, 1906. The 
house committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce has reported this bill to 
the house for consideration, but in so 
doing substitutes for Senator Heyburn’s 
measure the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hepburn. It is probable that 
the latter bill will pass the house. Then 
the two measures will go to a committee 
of conference from both senate and 
house, and if this committee agrees to 
harmonize the differences in the bills, the 
measure as amended may be approved 
by both house and senate, in which case 
President Roosevelt would doubtless 
sign it. 

But there is a big “if” in the way. It 
therefore behooves the women’s clubs 
and others interested to at once urge 
upon their representatives in congress 
the prompt enactment of the pending 
bill. Then follow this up by watching 
the bill through conference and ap- 
proval. The way to do all this is by 
personal letters to representatives and 
senators, and by formal resolutions of 
elubs and organizations sent direct to 
these officials. 

The intent of both bills is not to inter- 
fere with state-laws regarding pure foods, 
but simply to govern interstate and 
territorial commerce in food products. 
It describes and prohibits certain adul- 
terations and misbrandings, also when 
articles shall not be deemed adulterated 
or misbranded. It protects the retail 
trade by making the producer or manu- 
facturer of foods responsible. It pro- 
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vides that the secretary of agriculture 
shall fix the standard of food products 
when advisable, with the aid of the com- 
mittee on food standards of official agri- 


cultural chemists, also of the committee . 


on standards of the association of state 
dairy and food departments “and such 
other experts as he may deem necessary.” 

The bill provides that before the sec- 
retary shall decide “concerning the 
wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of 
the preservative or other substance which 
may be added to foods, any person in- 
terested may ask for the appointment of 
a special board” to consider the matter 
and advise with the secretary, this board 
to consist of one each toxicologist, physi- 
ological chemist, bacteriologist, pathol- 
ogist and pharmacologist. 

The committee’s report (H R 59th 
congress, first session, No 2118) main- 
tains that honest trade need not fear 
the provisions of this bill. “It is the 
outgrowth of the agitations of many 
years, represents the suggestions, criti- 
cisms, propositions and efforts of many 
minds. It was not born to aid any 
special interest. Nothing has been writ- 
ten into the bill by either greed or envy.” 
If enacted into law it is to be enforced 
under uniform rules and regulations 
made by the secretaries of treasury, ag- 
riculture, commerce and labor. 

Goop prefers the Hep- 
burn to the Heyburn measure. It is not 
perfect ; experience will show it has many 
defects, but it is at least a step in the 
right direction. 


Notes of Progress 


Let us agitate for pure water and pure 
air as well as for food of quality. The 
best of foods is no protection against bad 
water or that which carries the conta- 
gion of diphtheria or typhoid. Neither 
will the most healthful food take the 
place of pure air. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, during an ordinary winter in 
the temperate zone, houses heated by 
steam, hot water or hot air are kept too 
warm and too poorly ventilated for the 
health of their inmates. The crusade 
for pure food must recognize pure water 
and pure air as the most important basis 
of nutrition. 


The notes in March from women’s 
clubs in Omaha and New York suggest 
a line of work that every such organi- 
zation may well imitate. Lectures and 
demonstrations by experts, visits to food 
factories, enforcement of local ordi- 
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nances regulating the traffic in food 
products, are highly interesting lines of 
effort, as well as of vital importance. 
A little direct work of this character 
accomplishes more practical results than 
much time devoted to mere talk (mostly 
exaggerated) on the general subject of 
food adulteration. 


May I suggest one feature of improve- 
ment along your unrivaled victory in the 
Pure Food Assurance? And upon its 
adoption I would consider your work 
perfect in every detail. Can you pur- 
suade manufacturers to punch the date 
of the canning of their products in the 
top of the tin can? The reply may be, 
“impossible,” but here are facts to be 
considered : 

All housekeepers use canned goods, 
but most of them only in occasional 
emergencies. 

If housekeepers were certain of the 
fresh quality of canned fish, vegetables, 
ete, they would not purchase these arti- 
cles at a higher price fresh. If any man- 
ufacturer would start this improvement, 
especially with fish and salads, he would 
have more business than he could handle. 
Clara Herman. 


Food Talk Misquoted 


The newspapers do dearly love to 
“fake” up a sensation on the food ques- 
tion. They recently reported Dr H. W. 
Wiley, chemist of the United States 
department of agriculture, as making 
statements in a public lecture that were 
manifestly absurd. Dr Wiley answers 
G H’s Pure Food Assurance: 

“T usually pay no attention to any 
misquotations from me in newspapers, 
but inasmuch as you inquire respecting 
this matter I_am very glad to correct 
some of the mistakes. I did not say 
‘tainted,’ but ‘painted,’ in regard to but- 
ter. I spoke of impure milk as espe- 
cially inimical to infants, and stated that 
the process of condensation did not ster- 
ilize milk and that condensed milk was 
no better than the original milk from 
which it was obtained.” 


The Receipts of Cookery are swell'd 
to a Volume, buta good Stomach excels 
them all; to which nothing contributes 
more than /ndustry and Temperance.— 
[Penn, 1771. 
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Our Roll of Honor 


“If it’s good enough for G H, itis good enough 
for me."’ 


Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa, Walter 
Baker « Co, Ltd, Dorchester, Mass. Also 
Baker’s Chocolates. These preparations 
embody all the qualities of selected 
seeds or beans of the cocoa tree, put up 
by methods perfected during the 125 
years of this venerable firm’s existence. 
Pure, unadulterated, excellent, standard. 

Royal Baking Powder, Royal Baking 
Powder Co, New York. A pure cream 
of tartar and tartaric acid baking pow- 
der, entirely free from alum, ammonia, 
or any deleterious substance, and of leav- 
ening power in excess of the customary 
standard. 

Franco-American Soups, The Franco- 
American Food Company, Franklin 
street and Central avenue, Jersey City 
Hights, New Jersey. Prepared under 
exquisitely perfect sanitary conditions, 
canned to keep in any climate for any 
length of time, thoroughly cooked and 
require only to be heated for serving. 
Without discriminating against its other 
brands which we have not tested, the 
following soups of this firm are admitted 
to our Roll of Honor: Mock turtle, ox 
tail, consomme, French bouillon, mutton 
broth, vegetable. 

Dunham’s Original Shred Cocoanut, 
Dunham Manufacturing Co, 377 Pearl 
street, New York. Is exactly as repre- 
sented, carefully prepared in a factory 
often officially inspected, and the prod- 
uct is not bleached or artificially whit- 
ened. A standard preparation. 

The Ferris Famous Trade Mark Hams 
and Bacon, F. A. Ferris & Co, 262-272 
Mott street, New York. Green hams and 
breasts are selected from the choicest 
stock, chilled and cured. In the curing 
process, only the oldtime method is 
used of adding to fine table salt and 
American refined granulated sugar the 
merest trace of gunpowder proof salt- 
peter, none of the so-called chemical pre- 
servatives being employed. 

Rumford Baking Powder, Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R I, pre- 
pared in the most sanitary manner from 
sodium bicarbonate, stareh and phos- 
phates, yielding 11.75 per cent carbon 
dioxide. Free from alum, ammonia or 
any deleterious substance. 


Mark Twatrn once told his grocer that 
the pepper he bought of him was half 
p’s. It was some time before the indig- 
nant grocer saw the point. 
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Six Mosquito Rules 


By William Talbott Childs 


A mosquito never lays eggs except 
upon the surface of still water. This 
still water need not necessarily be a 
swamp, marsh, or a lake, or a pond of 
fresh water, but the smallest puddle of 
stagnant rain water. Even an old rusty 
tineupful of the filthiest water to be 
found on a dump heap will suffice, just 
so it is not disturbed for a period not 
exceeding twenty-five days. The mos- 
quito egg undergoes the metamorphosis 
—larva, pupa or wiggler, and full 

mosquito—in less than four 
weeks. The more stagnant the water, 
the greater seems the possibility of a 
breeding place for mosquitoes. Thus 
mosquitoes may breed about dwellings, 
wherever anyone has carelessly left a Iit- 
tle water in the smallest receptacle, in 
gutters, cesspools, rain barrels, fire buck- 
ets, cisterns, etc, and inasmuch as each 
female mosquito deposits from 150 to 400 
eggs, it can readily be conceived how 
the existence of a whole family of people 
may be made miserable by one female 
mosquito. The female mosquito is ready 
to lay eggs in less than one week 
after she issues from the shell or pupa. 

In the state of New Jersey, which has 
been styled the mosquito’s Arcadia, there 
are no less than thirty-three separate 
and distinct species. Of course, how- 
ever, the species known as Anopheles, 
which predominate in practically all 
mosquito infested districts, are the 
greatest menace to the health of man- 
kind. The Anopheles are carriers of 
malarial diseases, just as the species 
known as Stegomyia fasciata are car- 
riers of yellow fever germs. 

Eminent physicians and scientists as- 
sert that malarial diseases can be en- 
tirely eliminated by the extermination 
of the species Anopheles. It is gratify- 
ing that the work of extermination is 
well under way in many of our cities. 
Municipal mosquito extermination is 
progressing in Breslau, Germany, where 
efforts are being made to destroy with 
disinfectants before the approach of 
warm weather the mosquitoes that hiber- 
nate throughout the winter in damp 
cellars and other secluded dark holes 
and corners. 

It is absolutely essential to the meta- 

morphosis of the mosquito that it 
breathe when in the larva and pupa, or 
wiggler, stages. If upon rising to the 


surface of the water—and it rises at 
intervals of one-half to ten minutes— 
the wiggler cannot get air, it will suf- 
foeate. film of kerosene over the 
water will prevent the wiggler from 
reaching the surface. Furthermore, the 
female mosquito in seeking a place 
to deposit her eggs if caught in the oil 
will die. Very few, if any, mosquitoes 
will ever breed from a pond or lake if 
well stocked with fish, inasmuch as the 
fish, especially minnows, feed voraciously 
upon the wigglers. No oil of course 
should be poured upon a fish stocked 
body of water. 

It is possible to rid the premises of 
mosquitoes if one will undertake the 
work systematically. The municipal 
authorities may accomplish wonders, but 
after all the burden of extermination 
rests with individuals, with the house- 
keepers. Dr Quitman Kohnke, presi- 
dent of the New Orleans board of health, 
has formulated the following “once a 
week,” six simple rules for the exter- 
mination of the pest. It would be a move 
in the right direction for every house- 
keeper to post these rules conspicuously 
and to religiously apply them: 

1. Once a week, pour into every water 
surface on your premises not removable 
by drainage or stocked with fish, or 
screened from mosquitoes, a quantity 
of kerosene equivalent to one ounce 
(two tablespoonfuls) for each fifteen 
square feet of water surface. 

2. Once a week, pour into the privy 
vault five cents’ worth of crude carbolic 
acid, or five cents’ worth of copperas 
dissolved in water, or five cents’ worth 
of kerosene. 

3. Once a week, empty and refill all 
vessels containing water, upon which oil 
should not be placed, such as fire buck- 
ets provided in cotton presses in accord- 
ance with insurance requirements. 

4. Once a week, pour kerosene or 
crude petroleum (about one pint) where 
it will flow through your drain gutter 
into the street gutter. 

5. Once a week, report to the board of 
health the presence of any stagnant 
water in vacant lots or any condition in 
the neighborhood not easily remedied by 
yourself or your neighbors, and keep on 
reporting once a week until you get the 
nuisance abated or a satisfactory expla- 
nation. 

6. Once a week, read over these rules 
and see if you have not neglected some- 
thing that should have been done, and 
persuade your neighbor to do as you do. 
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Nursing the Baby 


By a Mother of Six 


lam moved to reply to M. C. D.’s re- 
marks on “The Bottle Baby” in the 
March number. From the tone of her 
paper, I should not suppose it to be 
written by a mother, and certainly not 
by a doctor, for just listen to this: 


“When the mother nurses her baby 


she has the trouble, and where the in- 
fant is artificially fed the doctor does 
the worrying, hence the anxiety on the 
part of the profession to have the mother 
suckle her offspring!” 

What a tribute to the most self-sac- 
rificing of professions! As the mother 
of six exceptionally vigorous children, 
five of whom I have reared exclusively 
on the breast for the first twelve months 
or thereabouts (the youngest is now half 
a year old and flourishing equally with 
the rest), and as the wife of a physician, 
having read and thought a good deal 
along these lines, I beg to express an 
opinion. 

First, let me protest against the dic- 
tum of M. C. D. that “Nature seems to 
be eliminating the nursing mother.” 
Nature, indeed! That is equivalent to 
the pious, old-fashioned habit of attrib- 
uting most of the crimes and misfor- 
tunes of mankind to “an all-wise Provi- 
dence!” Nature bids the mother 
nourish her babe in the natural way, and 
she speaks as unmistakably, if not as 
loudly in the twentieth century as she 
did in the ninteenth, or in any other 
since the institution of this wonderful 
provision for the well-being of the new- 
born. Neither the arguments of M. C. 
D. nor my own experience and observa- 
tions have in any wise persuaded me 
that “there is some reason why babies 
should be artificially fed,” or that any 
other food can be so perfectly suited to 
the baby’s needs, so absolutely safe, suf- 
ficient and comforting as its own moth- 
er’s milk; provided, of course, that the 
mother is equal to her responsibilities. 

If she is not, then something is 
wrong—there has been a sin against 
nature, somewhere, in her own nurture, 
education, habits of work, dress, or 
amusements. If we do not know exactly 
where the trouble lies, it behooves us to 
find out, and to correct it, if we can, 
in the next generation. My chief care 
in training my daughters is that they 
shall grow up to be efficient mothers; 
for I regard the evolution of the unwill- 
ing or incapable mother as a threat to 
the race. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


I do not hesitate to say that M. C. D. 
greatly exaggerates the “trouble” and 
“sacrifice” incident to nursing the baby. 
She declares that “every little cold, 
every argument with the cook, every 
worry inseparably connected with run- 
ning a household has its evil effect on 
the baby, and makes the child very dif- 
ficult to manage.” Now I have had all 
the usual small worries, and have not 
been spared some very serious ones while 
nursing my six children, yet I have 
never in a single instance noted any ill 
effect on the nursling. Of course, I 
have exercised ordinary self-control 
when things went wrong, as any right- 
minded woman will do, whether she has 
a baby at the breast or not. Nor can I 
admit that “the more successful a 
woman is, as a woman, the more difficult 
it is for her to be a successful nursing 
mother!” I do believe that it is unwise 
during the period of child-bearing and 
lactation to subject one’s self to any un- 
necessary strain, such as the practice of 
a profession or labor outside the home. 

M. C. D. says of the nursing mother 
that “as she must not be over heated or 
excited, any sort of recreation is practi- 
cally denied her!” This is certainly 
funny. Probably it is true that violent 
and long-continued social dissipation 
would not be wholly consistent with her 
duties, but is it not conceivable that 
some of us would really prefer such rea- 
sonable recreations as good books, quiet 
intercourse with friends, walks, drives 
and indoor and outdoor games, all of 
which and many other pleasures are 
within our reach, even if we must be 
“at home every two hours,” for four 
months or so, after which the interval 
is lengthened to two and a half and 
soon to three hours, giving plenty of time 
for a busy woman’s “outing.” In other 
words, if one is a homekeeper at all 
times, accustomed to moderation and 
self-control at the table and elsewhere, no 
special change in habits is demanded. 

“In spite of it all,” says M. C. D. in 
conclusion, “the mother impressed with 
the fact that it is her duty, will almost 
always sacrifice her own comfort and 
will nurse the baby, cheerfully, if not 
without some regrets.” 

To my mind, this is a false and a 
wrong view of the whole matter. Dear 
mothers and girls—for these sacred sub- 
jects should not be tabooed to the unmar- 
ried—I can’t put it too strongly to you 
that it is a blessed privilege, not a disa- 
greeable duty, to nourish and develop 
this unspeakably precious little life. 
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My Cellar Mushrooms 


By Eva B. Jones 


> NYONE who wishes to 
experiment in  mush- 
room culture may ob- 
tain from the depart- 
ment of agriculture at 
Washington printed 
matter contaming the 
fullest directions for preparing the ma- 
terial in which mushrooms are grown. It 
is well also to have at hand a good au- 
thority, such as Falconer, which may be 
purchased for a small sum—and which 
may be consulted in any emergency, or 
at any time when the amateur grower 
feels perplexed. I shall here explain 
how to succeed with mushrooms in the 
ordinary house cellar, furnace-heated— 
a point not touched upon in any printed 
work. 

In this situation I have used wooden 
boxes of all sizes, and found them more 
practical than floor or shelf beds, because 
they are portable and easily transferred 
from the darkest, coolest corner, where 
they do best in hot weather, to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the furnace, when 
it is difficult to raise the mercury to 50 
degrees. 

These boxes were filled to a depth of 
ten to fifteen inches (the deepest do 
best), with the prepared 
material, and the mush- 
room spawn was planted 
two inches deep and 
nine inches apart each 
way. I carefully noticed 
the temperature of the 
material in the boxes 
with a thermometer in- 
serted three or four 
inches. If the boxes are 
made very firm at the 
time they are filled, the 
temperature will not rise 
very high except in the 
hottest weather, and the 
spawn may be planted 
when the thermometer 
registers 80 to 90 de- 
grees. Even lower than 
this will.do if the tem- 
perature of the boxes 
does not rise so high, 
but at 60 degrees the 
mycelium spreads very 
slowly. 


The greatest care should be used to 
puchase spawn only from the most reli- 
able dealers. The amateur cannot dis- 
tinguish the good from the worthless ar- 
ticle, and must take the word of the 
dealer and rely on his reputation. Most 
of it is imported from England and 
France, the English brick spawn being 
the most used. A brick is broken in 
ten or a dozen pieces and will plant 
three boxes about thirty inches square. 
Some of my boxes are much larger than 
this, being of dry goods size. but I have 
failed to find them any better than the 
smaller ones; in fact, some of my larg- 
est mushrooms which measure four 
inches grew in a small box. It was a 
deep box, however. 

At planting time I use an inch of 
loam at the top of the box, and about a 
week or ten days later I add another 
inch. In this earthy covering the mush- 
rooms mature. Any good garden loam 
will serve and should be kept moist the 
same as the boxes, if stored for winter 
use. It is this layer of loam that re- 
ceives the moisture from time to time, 
which is necessary to grow the mush- 
rooms in good condition. 

Most writers on mushroom culture are 
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profuse in their caution not to wet the 
material in which the spawn is planted, 
but my experience has been slightly dif- 
ferent from this. I do not water a new 
box heavily, a slight sprinkling of 
warm water sufficing to keep all as moist 
as it should be. As time goes on I use 
more water, and when a box has refused 
to start, seemingly, I have fairly soaked 
it with warm water strongly fertilized 
with fresh material from the horse sta- 
ble. This is also excellent for a box in 
full bearing, as is saltpeter water, only 
a very little in a pail of water being 
sufficient. Many large growers, how- 
ever, use only plaln water. 

After planting a box, cover it with 
four or five inches of hay, straw or ex- 
celsior, and it will need no further at- 
tention until the pin head mushrooms 
appear, then a slight covering of loam 
should be sifted on, as this helps them 
very much to develop. Do not expect 
everyone of these to develop into a fine, 
large mushroom, for only part of them 
will do so, and many large mushrooms 
are no larger than peas when they first 
appear. The time necessary for mush- 
rooms to grow differs widely according 
to the temperature. Keep a good ther- 
mometer hanging in a convenient place 
and consult it often, then you will know 
what to expect. 


In a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees,- 


about two months will elapse from the 
planting of the spawn until the mush- 
rooms appear. At 65 degrees they will 
come quickly, but will have longer stems, 
and the caps will not be as thick. This 
is sufficiently high for good results. 
When the hot days come, the cellar 
should be made as dark and cool as pos- 
sible. Sprinkling the covering and floor 
spaces is a good way to promote moist 
atmosphere, and helps to keep the mush- 
rooms in good condition. When cold 
snaps come, cover up the boxes closely, 
and do not expect much until the 
weather moderates. For such covering, 
old pieces of carpet and comfortables 
are useful. 

The best time to start boxes is from 
June to September. Then the atmos- 
phere is warm enough to start the spawn 
working without difficulty, and a good 
crop may be expected before cold 
weather. It is these old boxes that do 
best in winter. If for any cause the 
mushrooms do not grow satisfactory, dig 
them out, top-dress, and wait for them 
to grow again. 

No matter what crop we try to culti- 


vate there will always be insect enemies. 
Common salt lightly sprinkled on the 
soil will help to drive away these pests. 
There will be small flies near the boxes 
in warm weather, but these will do no 
harm, and may be caught with fly paper. 

Freshly picked mushrooms are not at 
all the same things which we see for sale 
in the markets, tough and tasteless, but 
are a rare delicacy. 


While We Think of It 


Tue Epiroriat on the hostess and the 
reporter in the March Goop HousekEEP- 
ING was all right. A most effective “re- 
venge” on the part of the reporter is 
to always maintain a high standard of 
excellence in her society columns, and 
then accede to the wish of the disoblig- 
ing hostess and leave her party out en- 
tirely. The hostess has a busy time of 
it the next day explaining to her friends 
why she has been snubbed by the best 
department in town. The hostess some- 
times forgets that she owes something 
to her guests and those who assist her 
at her functions. These guests go to 
expense in their pretty gowns and they 
cannot be blamed if occasionally they 
want to send a paper to some country 
home or some dull, shut-in place carry- 
ing with it a printed hint of the good 
times they are having. A Society Re- 
porter. 


Tue Prize of $20 offered in our Jan- 
uary issue for the most practical, eco- 
nomical and attractive scheme of fur- 
nishing a flat has been awarded Mrs 
H. J. O'Higgins of Sullivan county, 
New York. The entries were many, of 
which several were remarkably good, 
insomuch that the professional decora- 
tors who aided the editors in judging 
the articles had no little difficulty in 
coming to a decision. Honorable men- 
tion should be made of the papers writ- 
ten by Misses Elizabeth P. Harris and 
Helen Bruce. 


Freperic REeEMINGTON’s portrayal of 
Indian life and character, his text as 
well as his drawings, I find entrancing 
to read. The Way of an Indian, pub- 
lished recently by Fox, Duffield & Co, 
aims to picture the last stand of the 
aborigines against the oncoming “Yel- 
low Eyes,” as the Cheyenne hero of the 
tale describes them,—the intellectual 
and spiritual attitude of the savage 
toward the invader. The Editor. 
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IV—The May 


ITH the coming of 
the comparatively 
settled weather of 

the early week in May the 


gardener finds his greatest < 


opportunity. The time dur- 
ing which the hardy annu- 
als and perennials may be 
successfully planted is rap- © 
idly passing, while the time 

for sowing the seed and transplanting all 
sorts of tender plants is at hand. In 
many respects_the first half of May is 
likely to be the busiest season of the 
whole garden year, and it is highly im- 
portant that the opportunity be uti- 
lized for timely and cffective work. 

For many of the annual plants it is 
very desirable to have somewhere in the 
garden a little seed bed, in which the 
soil is thoroughly pulverized and where, 
in case of dry weather, the bed can be 
watered by means of hose or watering 
pot. In a little bed of this kind one 
can plant the seeds of most of the annu- 
als in short rows where they can be 
carefully cared for, the ground being 
kept thoroughly stirred and the plants 
free from weeds. From such a_ bed 
most of the annuals may be trans- 
planted, when they are two or three 
inches high, to their permanent posi- 
tion. 

The transplanting should be done 
either on a rainy day or toward even- 
ing, the ground into which they are set 
being fairly moist. Of course the root 
system of the seedlings should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible, that the 
plants may continue to grow without 
setious check. The young plants, after 
being placed in their new position, 
should have the soil firmed around them 
so that they cannot be easily disturbed 
by rain or. wind. 

Of course the precise time for plant- 
ing the tender annuals, as well as plants 
of other kinds which are injured by 
frost, will depend upon the latitude and 
the season. Through most of the north- 


By Clarence 
Moores Weed 


Es J ern states killing frosts are 


seldom experienced after 
the twentieth of May, so 
that seeds may generally be 
planted a little before this 
date with comparative 
safety. 

If you care for the bal- 
sams, which held so impor- 

tant a place in the old- 
fashioned gardens, now is the time to 
sow the seed in a short row, from which 
you may transplant the seedlings to 
their permanent position when they 
reach a hight of two or three inches. 
Cover the seed about an inch deep, be- 
ing sure that the soil is thoroughly pul- 
verized. These plants do best in open 
sunshine in rich ground and should be 
given plenty of room when they are 
transplanted. At least a foot apart is 
none too distant to set the plants. The 
modern varieties of balsams are larger 
and finer than those formerly grown, al- 
though I think the flowers seldom ap- 
peal, except through their wealth of 
color, to people whose tastes have been 
educated through the finer types of 
beauty in the plant world. 

Now is the time also to transplant 
into the open any china aster plants 
which you may buy from the florists or 
may have started in your window 
garden. These early seedlings will be 
likely to yield early blossoms and to 
complete their period of bloom long be- 
fore the time of killing frosts. Con- 
sequently it is well worth while to sup- 
plement them by a later crop, the seed 
for which may be sown now in the open 
ground in short rows, the seedlings to 
be transplanted in a few weeks, when 
they have reached a hight of about three 
inches. In an ordinary season the 
asters thus sown will have abundant op- 
portunity to finish their period of flow- 
ering before they are killed by frost. 

The modern types of asters are so 
varied and beautiful that it is almost 
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impossible to select for others the types 
they are likely to prefer. Go’ through 
the catalogs and make your own choice 
and you are pretty certain to be ade- 
quately rewarded. No flowers yield 
greater returns for the care they re- 
quire than do these china asters. 

If you have started some cosmos 
seedlings indoors, transplant them 
when danger of frost is past, putting 
them about three feet apart and setting 
them by preference against a wall or 
fence where they will be sheltered from 
the wind. If you have not started any 
seedlings, sow some in the open ground, 
being sure to choose the dwarf, early- 
flowering varieties, and transplant the 
seedlings to their permanent position 
when they are about four inches high. 
To my eye the white and the light pink 
varieties of cosmos are more beautiful 
than the deep red ones. These plants 
make a more effective showing also 
when the varieties are mixed than when 
separated. 

When danger from frost is past, any 
seedlings of dwarf nasturtiums which 
may have been started indoors are to 
be transplanted to the open _ border. 
Now is the time also to sow the seeds 
of these nasturtiums out of doors where 
they are to blossom. Plant in rows or 
in different spots in the border, cover- 
ing the seed about an inch deep and 
thinning the plants until they are four 
to six inches apart. The nasturtiums 
are most excellent for filling in vacant 
places in the garden or for planting in 
the rockery. 

Seedlings of the French or dwarf 
marigolds which may have been started 
inside should be planted out of doors as 
soon as danger from frost is past. The 
seeds of these flowers may also be sown 
in the open ground early in May in 
short rows, covering with about three- 
quarters of an inch of fine soil and 
transplanting the seedlings a few weeks 
later into their permanent location. 
These have a compact root system, so 
that they are very easily transplanted, 
and they will yield an abundance of 
flowers through the summer if the seed 
is sown now. 

The large African marigolds are ex- 
ceedingly effective blossoms for the 
open border during the weeks of late 
summer and early autumn. If these 
seedlings have been started inside and 
are transplanted to the open ground, as 
soon as danger from frost is past they 


. will begin to blossom earlier than plants 


from seeds sown now, but it is well 


worth while, if such seedlings have not 
been started, to sow the seeds at once 
in the open ground and transplant them 
into the border when they are three or 
four inches high. 

It is not too late to plant petunias if 
none of the seed has already been 
started. It may be sown at once in a 
row, covering only about a quarter of 
an inch deep and thinning the young 
seedlings about as soon as they are up. 
When they have reached a hight of an 
inch or two transplant to the bed or 
border where you wish them to bloom. 
They will thrive in an open situation 
or in one that is slightly shady. 

The scarlet salvia has been very 
largely utilized during recent years for 
ornamental planting. The color is so 
intense that one should carefully study 
the color combinations with which it is 
to blossom, before setting the plants in 
place. One of the most effective situa- 
tions in which I have ever seen it grow- 
ing was beside a dull gray wall, the 
neutral tones of the wall harmonizing 
admirably with the brilliant scarlet. 
The seed of the scarlet salvia may be 
sown at once in a short row, preferably 
in rather light soil, the seedlings to be 
transplanted when about three inches 
tall to their permanent position. They 
seem to thrive best in open sunshine. 

The sweet tobacco or nicotiana is a 
rather easy plant to grow. Seed may 
be sown in the seedling bed at once; 
cover it about half an inch deep, and 
when the seedlings are two or three 
inches high they may be transplanted 
to the open border, giving each plant 
plenty of room, at least five or six 
inches in each direction. The same 
treatment may be, given the ten weeks’ 
stocks which are favorite flowers with 
many people, although they lack the 
simple elements of beauty which are 
necessary for the ideal blossom. 

For certain tones of color in the sum- 
mer garden, especially magenta and 
those related to it, it is most necessary 
to depend upon the zinnias, although 
these flowers lack also the elements of 
beauty in form which we instinctively 
desire. The seed of zinnias may be sown 
in the seedling bed early in May, and 
when the young plants are two or three 
inches high they may be transplanted 
to the position where they are to bloom. 
They should be set a foot or two apart 
in an open situation and preferably in 
a good, rich soil. They will come into 
blossom rather early in summer and re- 
main in bloom for some time, although 
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if one wishes a continuous supply of 
blossoms until frost it is desirable to 
start another set of seedlings about the 
first of June. 

In addition to the standard sorts of 
the annuals that you prefer to grow it 
is always worth while to try a few of 
the novelties that appear every season. 
The announcements this year of new 
varieties of flowers are particularly at- 
tractive and offer unusual opportuni- 
ties for interesting experiences in grow- 
ing them. Among the more notable of 
these novelties is the superb new crim- 
son flowering eschscholtzia, originated by 
Luther Burbank, the famous California 
plant breeder, and the Mayflower ver- 
bena, also originated by Mr Burbank. 
There are also new varieties of pansies, 
petunias, asters and salvias, as well as 
many other interesting things. Do not 
be content with the catalog of any one 
seedsman, for some of the most desira- 
ble novelties are offered exclusively by 
eertain houses. Study the advertise- 
ments and send for the catalogs of sev- 
eral dealers. 


Summer flowering bulbs 


Probably none of the summer flower- 
ing bulbs yield so rich a return for the 
amount of expense and care required as 
does the gladiolus. The bulbs or corms 
of these plants are inexpensive, named 
varieties being available at fifty cents 
a dozen and mixed assortments at about 
half this price. The beautiful flowers 
exhibit a wide range of color, especially 
in the reds, purples, yellows and whites, 
and the spikes of blossoms are exceed- 
ingly effective, either for garden deco- 
ration or indoor use. They thrive best 
in a loamy or sandy soil, where the 
bulbs may be planted two or three inches 
deep, selecting a situation where they 
will receive an abundance of sunshine. 
For a succession of blossoms it is de- 
sirable to continue planting at inter- 
vals of about ten days until the end of 
June, so that one may have the flowers 
until the killing frosts of autumn. A 
single spike begins to blossom at the 
lower part and continues to open the 
flowers above for a considerable period. 

The dahlia has recently been taken 
up by a great number of florists and 
plant breeders with a view to its im- 
provement. There has resulted in con- 
sequence an extraordinary list of new 
varieties, some of which are of wonder- 
ful beauty. The single, the decorative, 
and the eactus dahlias are particularly 
attractive, having elements of beauty 


which are entirely lacking in the older 
artificial looking show dahlias. 

Dahlia plants of many sorts may be 
bought of the seedsmen, and set out as 
soon as danger from frost is past; or 
the thickened dormant roots may be 
purchased and these planted out of doors 
in May. If the roots are large or of 
fair size they should be divided before 
being planted. The dahlias are particu- 
larly desirable for planting along walls 
and fences and in the background of 
the border garden. 

The tuberose is now no longer the 
popular flower that it once was. We 
still see it in the florists’ window but 
comparatively seldom in private gar- 
dens. Possibly this is because the odor 
of the flowers is so strong that it is 
likely to prove objectionable to many 
people. The large bulbs may be pur- 
chased of the seedsmen and planted in 
the open ground at the end of May. 
They will start soon and develop their 
spikes of blossoms late in summer and 
early in autumn. 


Certain New Books. A new novel from 
the pen of an occasional contributor to 
our pages, whose hero is very evidently 
drawn from another of our contributors, 
is The Sage =:ush Parson. Life in a 
frontier mining camp is vividly delin- 
eated, along with the character of the 
parson in his thrilling experiences. The 
author of the book signs her name A. 
B. Ward. The publishers are Little, 
Brown & Co of Boston. A pleasing love 
story is The Eternal Spring, by Neith 
Boyce (a woman), published by Fox, 
Duffield & Co. Among the other works 
recently received from their publishers 
are the following: 

House Hinxts, for those who build, 
buy, improve or rent, is a fifty-page 
booklet giving in condensed form a wide 
range of practical information on the 
location, construction, furnishing and 
decoration of the house. House Hints 
Publishing Co, Philadelphia. 

Tue SuccessruL Woman, by William 
R. Woodbury, M D, No 6 of a series of 
booklets published by the Health-Edu- 
cation league of Boston. Price, four 
eents each, $2.50 per hundred. 


Tre AssorBeNtT CorTon around the 
needle bar and foot bar of the sewing 
machine just above the screws. This 
absorbs oil and machine may be used im- 
mediately after a thorough oiling. 
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Patterns su 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 

oe at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 
be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash.' 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


IX—Bungalows and Cottages 

N fitting up the interior of a bungalow 

or cottage the first thing one thinks 

of is window curtains. If the eottage 
be down by the sea a very appropriate 
material is sail cloth. It comes in a 
soft, unbleached color, and makes a good 
curtain, as it can be taken down and 
washed as often as need be without dam- 
age. Here is another chance for sten- 
ceiling. Just above a fairly deep hem, 
stencil a line of sailboats riding the 
waves of a stenciled sea. (Figure 75). 
Boats as well as sea should be done in 
the sea blues and greens that one sees 
every day out of the window, the body 
of the boats, the masts and yard-arms 
outlined in very dark blue, or even black. 
So much has already been said in this 
series about the method of stenciling 
that no further details seem necessary 
If dyes are used, it is well to put the 
color in pretty strong to allow for some 
slight fading in the wash. The tube 
paints are proof against this. 

Cheesecloth or unbleached muslin 
may be used for these curtains, both be- 
ing very inexpensive and washable. If 
the curtains are for a bungalow in the 
woods, the design may be changed to 
sprays of pine with cones on them, or 
oak leaves done in autumn colors or some 
conventional flower pattern. 

Perhaps in the mountains, if the air 
grows chill at night, you may prefer a 
eurtain of heavier material. And al- 
ways there are doorways to be curtained 
also. For either of these purposes rep 
is a good material. It comes in good, 
soft tones, the one shown (Figure 76) 
being a deep ecru or light coffee color. 
Besides, it hangs in soft folds. The 
stenciled border of this one is a con- 
ventional design done in wood browns 
and greens. If desired it might be ex- 
tended along the side that hangs toward 
the center of a double doorway. How- 


_ ever, it is well to keep all decoration for 


cottages very simple, and the border is 


quite enough. Denim or other material 
may be substituted for the rep. 

In the woods and by the sea one has 
often to depend wholly upon lamps and 
eandles for lighting, and nobody wants 
here piano lamps and great porcelain- 
bowled or wrought bronze ones. They do 
not belong. Nor do you need to buy a 
cheap little glass lamp. Make one, like 
that shown on the mantel in Figure 77. 
Take a sheet of tin and cut the exact 
quarter of a circle of about twenty or 
twenty-four inches diameter. If you 
like, you may hammer back the circular 
edge for a half-inch to make a dull edge, 
though this is not necessary. Roll the 
piece around in the shape of a cornu- 
copia and fasten the edges together 
with rivets or narrow strips of the tin 
run through tiny slits punched along the 
edges. Then cut’ three bands of tin 
eight inches long and about three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide. They may be 
wider or narrower, as you like. Hammer 
the edges back about an eighth of an 
inch to stiffen the strips somewhat, and 
also to give a neater finish. Then ham- 
mer the strips into a lozenge shape like 
the pattern shown (Figure 78). This 
may be varied so long as the braces 
spread at the bottom when in place. The 
three braces should be put in place at 
equal distances from each other. A 
single rivet is all that is required to hold 
them. It might be simpler to rivet these 
braces on before the seam at the back is 
fastened. The holder will be quite com- 
plete with nothing but the braces, but. if 
you like you may cut two bands of sim- 
ilar width to the braces and a few inches 
shorter; finish them in the same manner 
and bend them in the shape shown in the 
pattern (Figure 78), riveting them on 
at the top as you did the braces. These 
will serve as handles. 

All you want to do is to be very sure 
that the holder stands very firmly, so 
there will be no danger of its tipping 
over when the lamp is in. Now you are 
ready to treat the whole thing to a coat 
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iron if you take care not 
to use shiny paint. Then 
put into it the flat metal 
lamp from one of the piano 
or stand lamps that you use ~ 
in town, not so much for 
the light it gives as for the 
beauty of it and you will 
have something that is in 
keeping with its surround- 
ings. A reflector is not 
necessary, but it is very 
useful at times, and can be 
made by riveting at the 
top of the holder a fan- 
shaped piece of metal 
rounded at the corners, the 
back painted, the front 
left shiny. 

This lamp may be made 
in sheet iron, brass or cop- 
per, whichever gives the 
best effect in the place it is 
to be used. The two fern 
dishes that flank this lamp 
on the mantel (Figure 77) 
are common tin pans 
painted black, and when 
: the summer is over they 

- may be left in the cottage 
until next year without the 
danger of their tempting 
anyone to break in and 


of black paint, and your 
holder will have very much 
the appearance of wrought 


steal. 
Another kitchen utensil 
that can be pressed into Figure 76. Portiere of stenciled rep 
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Figure 77. Showing lamp made from sheet metal and fern dishes from pans painted black 


service as a fern dish is a chopping bowl. 
This one (Figure 79) is a small size 
that can be bought for twenty-five cents 
or less. Around the outer edge of it is 
stenciled a sort of Indian pattern in 
red, dull yellow and green or- blue, and 
for feet it has three ends taken from 
curtain poles and screwed into the bot- 
tom of the bowl. Fill this bowl with 
leaf mold and moss and plant your ferns 
in the center, and it will make a very 
attractive thing. Your friends will ed- 
mire it for some time before they dis- 
cover how it is made. Still another jar 
for ferns can be made from an old brass 
kettle of the sort that much appie butter 
has been cooked in, in the days and 
places of app!e butter. Knock it in at 
the bottom with a few good blows, so it 
will stand flat on the floor or wherever 


it is put. For handles get from a fur- 
niture or hardware store two of those 
brass lion heads with rings in their 
mouths, and rivet them 
on near the top on op- 
posite sides, and there 
you are. A piece of 
brass of this sort is a 
good thing to stand in 
some dark corner to let 
the firelight dance on. 
Given a black iron 
ketile, preferably one 
with four little feet. 
Get a blacksmith to 
help, telling him’ just 
what to do. Have also 
a kettle, a dishpan, a 
tin plate and some iron 
chain. Ilave the smith 
fasten around the rim 
of the kettle on the 
outside, at equal dis- 
tances, four iron picces 
with holes through 
which the link of a 
chain can passed. 
In each of these fasten 
a piece of iron chain 
about three feet long, 
shorter if the ceiling 
be very low. Now take 
a tin dishpan without Figure 78. Showing 
handles, but of good gy oe 
size, and paint it dull of lamp 
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black on the outside and a soft shade of 
green on the inside. Cut a round hole 
in the middle of the bottom, with ample 
space for a lamp chimney to go through. 
At four places around the rim, equidis- 
tant, cut holes large enough for a link 
of the chain to slip through. Or, it may 
be simpler to separate the chain here, 
fastening a hook to the lower length of 
chain and running the hook through the 
hole in the pan, catching the upper 
length to the hook on the other side. 
By slipping a small piece of iron through 
the link or the end of the hook on the 
under side of the pan, it will be kept 
from slipping down unevenly. 

For the upper part of this lamp a pie 
pan would do if it were heavy enough. 
But it would perhaps be better to have 
the blacksmith or hardware man ¢ut a 
round placque of iron or brass. If the 
latter, it too should be painted black. 
This should be fitted at the edge with 
four heavy rings, very firmly placed, to 
which the four chains are fastened. In 


Figure 8. A nenmine lamp made from a kettle, 
plate and some chains 


a dishpan, a met 


Figure 79 Fern dish made trom chopping 
bowl. Pattern 25 cents 


the center, on the upper side, is a heavy 
hook by which the lamp hangs, another 
hook being screwed through a painted pie 
pan into the ceiling. This inverted pan 
protects the ceiling from the smoke of 
the lamp. As will be seen, the lamp for 
this is also taken from a piano lamp. It 
should of course be a very large one as 
a small one would be quite lost in this 
heavy setting. It is possible, of course, 
to work this out on a smaller scale, but 
some of the effect will be lost if it is 
lightened too much. It will be found 
much more convenient in every way if 
a hook is substituted for a link of the 
chain at the rim of the d‘shpan. 

The sofa pillow shown (Figure 81) is 
made of unbleached toweling with a 
stenciled design cf poster trees done in 
flat coloring of greens and browns. On 
anything as heavy as toweling the paint 
is just as good or better than the dye 
for stenciling. With a pattern of this 
sort, it is quite easy to merely draw in 
the outline and apply the color with the 
brush after the pattern is removed. It 
will be noticed that sofa pillows are be- 
ing made oblong instead of square or 
round. Denim pillows are always serv- 
iceable, and may be made in the figured 
material, or plain with a stenciled pat- 
tern. If there are couches in the rooms, 
cover them with denim or burlap, and 
stencil the covers with a large conven- 
tional design along the border. 

A suggestion for a waste basket is 
given in Figure 82. It is made of a 
strip of birch bark. It is a very easy 
thing to strip birch bark—provided the 
laws do not interfere. Simply cut a line 
around the tree, and a second line the 
right distance to make the strip as wide 
as you want. Then, running your knife 
up and down between the two lines, you 
simply peel the bark off. It must be 
worked while green and fresh from the 
tree, for it has a trick of curling up 
and hardening in such a manner that no 
amount of soaking will coax it straight 
again. This contracting and hardening 
enables the Indians to make their canoes 
without nails, as the bark shrinks in 
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Figure 81. Stenciled sofa pillow of toweling 
Pattern $1.00 

drying and clings tightly to the frame 
of the canoe. But while fresh it is very 
workable. For this basket you need a 
strip from fifteen to eighteen inches 
wide, and from thirty to thirty-six 
inches long, varying of course according 
to the size you wish the basket to be 
when finished. Punch a row of holes 
along both ends, at corresponding dis- 
tances, then bring the two ends together 
and lace them with strips of wood fiber. 
Before reaching the bottom, slip in place 
a piece of wood cut round to fit the 
bosket. In drying, the bark will prob- 
ably shrink enough to hold the bottom 
in place, but it is just as well to drive 
in three or four small nails or tacks to 
make it very secure and guard against 
the bottom falling out at the most in- 
opportune moment. 

Around the top is laced 
with the wood fiber sev- 
eral wisps of sweet grass, 
the handles being of the 
same wound round with 
fiber. Sweet grass is not 
an easy thing to get. You 
may be where it grows 
ever so thick, but if you 
belong to the white race 
you will never find it. 
You may walk through a 
field and smell it and 
know it is all about you, 
but it eludes your eye. 
The Indian has a keen 
sight for sweet grass and can walk along 
beside you and gather it while you are 
looking and never find a leaf. So it is, 
thanks to the Indian, if you are in his 
country, that you can buy little bunches 
of it for this use. 

But the finish of your basket is not 
dependent upon an Indian. If you can- 
not get sweet grass, take a young willow 


Figure 82. Waste basket of 
birch bark 


switeh and bend it around the top, 
lacing it in place with the wood fiber, 
and in the same manner use the wil- 
low for handles. Willow is everywhere 
and everyone may cut it and use it. 
Birch bark makes good covers for 
a kodak book for the pictures taken 
during the summer, and it makes a 
good frame for any pictures you may 
have to hang on the wall of your cot- 
tage. If wanted for such uses as this 
it must be kept pressed flat until dry, 


Were I to refurnish my home I 
would improve upon the style of my 
furniture. 1 would select the smooth. 
straight lines that are so easily kept 
clean, instead of the elaborate carving, 
and, above everything else, I would have 
the large pieces of furniture stand 
high enough from the floor to be easily 
cleaned beneath, or else they should sit 
flat so that the dust could not get under. 
In selecting dishes I would have at least 
one set, for everyday use, of open stock 
pattern, so that I could supply the 
broken pieces that one will have with 
the carelessness of servants. The dark 
blue china, in imitation of that used in 
our grandmothers’ day, makes a good 
appearance for the price paid. Next 
comes the shape of the dishes, which may 
seem a small matter, but I have found 
it troublesome to make those with very 
square corners, and the spoons have a 
way of falling in the oblong vegetable 
dishes, as they cannot do in the round 
ones. In buying cooking utensils re- 
member to keep the 
round ones in view, in- 
stead of the sharp cor- 
ners as in roasting pans, 
kettles, ete. I would not 
buy tinware for the kitch- 
en, first, because it is not 
made in the good quality 
of years ago, and second, 
it needs scouring to keep 
it presentable. Other 
wares have taken its place. 
Unless I had a very large 
house I should not: have a 
parlor, but a living room 
instead, where everything 
was intended for use and comfort. [ 
would furnish my windows with simple 
but artistic drapery. By selecting cur- 
tains of a moderate cost we are able to 
get new ones as the fashions change, and 
not have to look “forever and a day” at 
those for which we paid a fabulous price. 
Simplicity is the keynote of all our fur- 
nishings now. C. A. G. 
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The Out-of-Doors Sweater 


It is an easy transition from the mild- 
ness of ay unusual winter to.the genial 
spring and glorious summer. This year, 
a knitted or crocheted garment is no 
longer an extra, but an absolute neces- 
sity. 

The snug-fitting garment which is 
here pictured suits one’s needs to a 
nicety. Adapting itself to the figure, it 
shows the graceful curves of the out- 
door girl. ‘The model shown is made of 
bright scarlet, than which there is noth- 
ing prettier contrasted with the rich 
greens of summer woods, suggesting the 
red of the French peasant girls in their 
holiday outings. The garment is knit 
and the pattern is very simply formed 
by one stitch purled between every five 
that are plain, giving a substantial effect 
that is hightened by the use of knitting 
worsted, which effectually prevents the 
chill of mountain air, or the damp sea 
breeze, from getting into the bones. 

A double row of buttons, set together 
rather closely down the front, gives a 
dressy finish. The collar, which is 
rather wide, is knit in a closer pattern 
—alternate plain and purl—and flares 
at the throat, to give requisite ease for 
such violent exercise as mountain climb- 
ing or rowing. The cuffs flare in the 
same manner, and the wide belt, of plain 
back and forth knitting, crosses and fas- 
tens loosely beneath the belt-line. 

Detailed instructions for making this 


sweater will be mailed to any of our read-’ 


ers on receipt of an addressed, stamped 
envelope. Address Anna Ash, care Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


From a Full Heart 


We of the editorial chair, have elected 
to praise three magazines, voluntarily, 
cheerfully and wholly without solicita- 
tion. We have elected to do this be- 
cause, in our opinion, the silent, plod- 
ding labors of their respective and re- 
spected editors deserve it. 

The first of these is our estimable 
contemporary, The Critic. ... 

The second of these worthy magazines 
is Goop Hovusrekeerina which, we con- 
sider it no exaggeration to say, is abso- 
lutely the best in its field. Some of its 
less worthy contemporaries are a mix- 
ture of advertising and reading matter 
all on the same page. And the reading 
matter is often impractical and lacking 
in that quality of utility which makes 
such a magazine the housekeeper’s 


friend. We of the editorial chair, how- 
ever, know for a fact that the articles 
which appear in Goop Housrekrepina 
have that quality of utility in a marked 
degree, and we know at least two women 
who watch for its coming, pore over its 
contents, swear by its policy and talk 
enthusiastically of it on many occasions. 
nowing these things to be true, we, of 
the editorial chair, take pleasure in giv- 
ing credit where credit is due. From the 
Book and Newsdealer for April, ’06. 


The Truth of the Matter 


Our little story in the advertising sec- 
tion of the March issue, entitled “The 
Truth in the Matter,” and having for its 
foundation a certain advertiser in that 
issue, furnished considerable amusement 
for our readers and brought out many 
answers. 

The advertiser referred to was Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co, makers of the Gold 
Medal Flour. For the first correct an- 
swer we offered a cash prize of $5; for the 
second and third answers, $3 and $2 
worth of merchandise respectively, to be 
selected from some advertiser in that is- 
sue, and the prizes have been awarded as 
follows: Mrs D. V. Seeber, New York; 
Mrs A. D. McHenry, New Jersey; Mrs 
L. E. Matthews, Vermont. 

Notice our story in this month’s issue, 
headed, The Discrimination of Pauline, 
which appears in the advertising section 
of the magazine. 


A sweater for the summer girl 
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The Fairies of Life 


By W. B. Thornton 
Illustrated by Henrietta S. Adams 


Chapter IV 


UNNY watched the little 
4% plants push and push up 
through the brown earth 
in the flower pots. Every 
morning when he went to 
look at them they were a 
little taller and the 
leaves were a little larger. And how dif- 
ferent they were! The little tomato 


plants were not at all like the castor 
bean, and the pansy plants didn’t look 
a bit like the other two. One morning 
Bunny forgot to water them. ‘That af- 
ternoon Grandpa called him to the sunny 
bay window where a place for the pots 
had been made. Grandpa looked very 
serious. 

“Look at your dear little plants, 
Bunny,” said he. 

Bunny looked. The earth was all dry 
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and hard. Each little plant hung its 
head and its leaves drooped sadly. 

Bunny’s eyes filled with tears and 
there’ was a queer little choke in his 
throat as he said, “Why, why, Grandpa, 
what’s the matter with them ¢” 

Grandpa was very sober. “Were you 
ever very, very, very thirsty,” he asked. 

Then Bunny remembered. “Oh, 
Grandpa, I forgot to water them!” he 
eried. “Will—will they die?’ Bunny’s 
lip quivered. 

“Not this time, though they would if 
left in this hot ‘sun without water much 
longer. They are very sick little plants 
now, but if you will water them and 
nurse them carefully the Fairies of Life 
will help you and the little plants will 
get well and strong again.” 

Bunny ran as fast as his legs would 
take him for the little green watering 
pot which was his very own, and that 
evening when he went to bid them good 
night the little plants looked almost as 
well as ever. 

One warm May day Grandpa called 
Bunny from the sand pile where he was 
digging. “Well,” said he, “what do you 
say to giving your plants a little of this 
great, beautiful, outdoor world?” 

Bunny looked doubtful. He loved 
those green plants in their red pots. 
“Won’t they be lonesome, all alone out 
here?” he asked. 

“No,” said Grandpa. “Down in the 
brown earth of those pots each little 
plant is sending out tiny white roots. 
Just as the green stalk and leaves that 
you see and love so grow day by day, so 
the wonderful roots grow bigger and 
larger and with new branches. Unless 
they grow the part you see cannot grow. 
Now all these little roots want more 
room. They are crowded in the pot. 

“Did you know, Bunny, that these 
roots, even the teenty, weenty ones, no 
bigger than a thread, are full of little 
mouths ?”’ 

Bunny didn’t know it and he was be- 
coming very much interested. 

“In the brown earth are different 
kinds of food which plants like and the 
good Fairies of Life, with the help of 
sunshine and water, prepare this food for 
al. these little mouths, which take it in 
and send it up to make the plant grow 
and grow. Now shall we put these little 
plants where they will have plenty of 
room and plenty of food?” 

“Yes, let’s do right away,” cried the 


boy, who was beginning to think how 
dreadful it would be if he couldn’t have 
room enough to grow or enough to eat. 

First they went to Mamma’s- big, 
round flower bed. Grandpa had dug it 
up and worked it over with a rake and 
now it was smooth and fine, almost as 
fine as Bunny’s sand pile. With a trowel 
Grandpa dug a little hole right in the 
middle. Then he took up the pot with 
the castor bean, turned it bottom up and 
struck the bottom sharply with his 
trowel: Out came the castor bean plant 
with all the earth, and then Bunny saw 
the hungry little roots. Just as it was, 
Grandpa set the plant into the hole and 
pressed the warm earth all about it. 
Then every six inches all around the 
edge of the bed he set one of Bunny’s 
pansy plants. 

“Now for the vegetable garden!” said 
Grandpa, catehing up the last of the 
flower pots. There Bunny found a spe- 
cial corner kept for his tomato plants. 

How those plants did grow! Every- 
day, rain or shine, Bunny went out to 
see them. It was not long before he 
found a bud on a pansy plant and then 
one morning there was a smiling little 
yellow face to greet him. The castor 
bean grew so fast that Bunny was sure 
that it was going to be a really truly 
tree, and he thought the Fairies of Life 
must be working very hard indeed to 
feed such a hungry fellow. 

By the middle of August the castor 
bean plant was much taller than Bunny, 
so that he could almost hide under it, 
and everyone who saw it exclaimed, 
“What a beautiful plant!” 

Little yellow flowers appeared on the 
tomato’ plants and then a wonderful 
thing happened—the flowers fell off and 
in their.places appeared wee, green toma- 
toes. These grew and grew and by and 
by turned a beautiful red. Bunny had 
the first one sliced for breakfast. Just 
as he started to eat it Grandpa came in. 
“Well, Bunny,” he exclaimed, “what are 
all those little yellow hard things in 
your tomato?” 

Bunny looked at them very hard for a 
long time. “Why, Grandpa, I guess they 
are seeds,” he said. 

“And what have you learned about 
seeds ?” 

Bunny thought a moment. “Why— 
why, Grandpa,” he exclaimed excitedly, 
“they are the little houses in which the 
Fairies of Life sleep!” 
The end. 
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A Little Negro’s Story 


By Clifton Johnson 


HIS story was related to me by a 
little North Carolina negro boy 
while he blacked my shoes. It has 

the characteristics of an old-time nurs- 
ery tale and consists of a dialog of 
questions and answers between two boys. 
A group of children is supposed to be 
gathered around the two _ speakers, 
listening. 

First boy: Whar my cow? 

Second boy: In de woods. 

First boy: Whar de woods? 

Second boy: Fire burnt ’em. 

First boy: Whar de fire 

Second boy: Water squinched it. 

First boy: Whar de water? 

Second boy: Ox drunk it. 

First boy: Whar de ox? 

Second boy: Butcher killed him. 

First boy: Whar de butcher? 

Second boy: Rope hung him. 

First boy: Whar de rope? 

Second boy: Rat gnawed it. 


First boy: Whar de rat? 
Second boy: Cat cotched it. 
First boy: Whar de cat? 


Sevond boy: De cat daid en buried 


De one what 


behime de ole chu’ch door. 
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show his teef first gets three slaps en 
three pinches. 

“Co’se, de boys en Pals a-list’nin’, dey 
can’t help laughin’ den, en de one what 
laughs first he gets dose slaps en pinches 
shore !” 


Theodore’s Portrait 


Theodore, the Goop HovusEKEEPING 
boy, is rapidly growing taller and thin- 
ner, though his face shows little change. 
He is now three years and four months 
old. He takes great pleasure in his 
hockey stick and ball. He has his own 
sled but much prefers sliding with the 
big boys on the “ripper.” He says, 
“Pynie steers, Kerr rings the bell, and 
away we all fly like the down of a 
thistle ;” showing that he uses words and 
ga from stories that have interested 

im. 

His mind is developing fast. One day 
he said, “That is the great round moon 
I can see—it is not the cres-cent moon 
now” (airing a newly acquired word). 
Theodore went to Sunday school once, 
but as it interfered with his nap it was 
given up for the present. On that ocea- 
sion the familiar verse was repeated, 
about “All things bright and beautiful,” 
ending with, “The Lord God made them 
all.” For several days af- 
terward he would break out 
with the ‘first line, then for 
two months it was seem- 


ingly forgotten. Then one 
day he was playing at the 
house of a friend: with a 
small. boy named. Lloyd, 
whom . Theodore _ persisted 
in-ealling “Lord.” Sud- 
denly -he exclaimed, “Oh, 
auntié,- Lord has. knocked 
down all the ten pins! . Oh, 
God!” — Greatly © shocked, 
wondering where the child 
had heard the expres- 
sion, “auntie” asked, 
“Whom ‘have you heard 
say that, dear?” “No one; 
I said it my own self.. Why, 
- auntie, don’t you ~ know 
*bout Lord God?” It was 
only after considerable re- 
flection that the origin of 
the words was remembered. 
The last preceding por- 
trait of Theodore printed in 
these pages was in our last 
. January issue, from a pho- 


Theodore at three years and four months 


tograph taken when he was 
three years old. 
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Darning, a Revival of an Old Needlecraft. 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


MBROIDERY may be defined as 
the ornamental enrichment, by 
needlework, of a special material. 
Embroidery is after all only a plain 
needlework stitch glorified. Different 
stitches on various materials are con- 
stantly revived with some new-fangled 


ame. 
The old-fashioned darning, which is 


now much in vogue, may be seen either’ 


as a background stitch, or, reversing this 
order, the design is darned and _ the 
background left plain. 

A square meshed canvas firmly and 
evenly woven may be obtained in any 
color. It is much used for a founda- 
tion for darning, and has frequently 
been used for turnover collars and cuffs 
and other small pieces suitable for ar- 
ticles of dress. A long, blunt crewel 
needle is used, threaded with a heavy 
twisted mercerized cotton. After a 
simple pattern has been selected it is 
then darned. 

The designs chosen are usually geo- 
metrical, and are made exact by count- 


ing the stitches very carefully. If an 
intricate piece of work is decided upon, 
the design must be drawn on cambric 
or heavy paper, which is then basted onto 
the material and the darning carefully 
done, so that the outlines present an even 
appearance. Great care must be taken 
to pull the threads smoothly and evenly, 
so that the work will lie flat and not 
have the smallest pucker. The pattern 
ean be worked backward and forward 
until the space is filled with what is 
called the “single darn” stitch, over one 
and under one. 

A variety can be given to the work 
by placing two or even three threads al- 
ternately in the same square. To make 
a double darn the needle is run under 
one and over two. Either of these 
stitches can be woven on the bias, or in 
“stone steps.” The straight and diag- 
onal lines are arranged to look like the 
treads and the uprights of a staircase. 
Three threads are darned diagonally, 
and a half-inch space is then left, then 
three more threads, until the space is 


Apron ot Brussels net, showing several varieties of stitches used in darning 
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evenly striped. Now use the 
single darn stitch between 
the first two stripes, the next 
space being filled in the 
same way, but at right angles 
to the first. This is repeated 


until the leaf or tlower is 
entirely covered with the 
darning. 


Sometimes the basket-darn 
stitch is used when a tlower 
or leaf is intended to stand 
out prominently. Start at 
the top of the canvas and 
work down to the right, tak- 
ing only one thread of the 
canvas each time. When the 
bottom outline of the flower 
is reached, turn the work, 
and fill in the next line the 
same way. This presents a 
very rich and solid effect 
when finished. 

A ecross-darn is worked in 
parallel diagonal lines a 
quarter of an inch apart. 
The basket stitch is em- 
ployed, and the work is done 
by skipping over whole 
square each time. When 
the lines are,all worked in 
one direction, the work is reversed, and 
the lines worked in the opposite diree- 
tion, which gives the appearance of a 
cross-stitch, 

This class of work can be used for 
bands on shirt waists, collars, cuffs, or 
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Detail of apron 


doilies. Darning on open or meshed 
grounds gives a lacelike and delicate ap- 
pearance. 

The apron in our illustration is made 
of very fine Brussels net, and contains 
so many varieties of stitches in darning 


Detail of apron 
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Border design 


that it could almost be termed a sampler. 
It was darned many years ago, but al- 
though it has had a great deal of wear, 
it is still in perfect condition, and is 
now treasured as an heirloom. The 
fineness of the mesh of the net would 
make it too laborious a task for the 
woman of the present day, but the same 
designs and stitches could 
be utilized for the net al 
ready referred to, 

A few years ago darning 

yas much used for chair 
backs. A conventional de- 
sign of flowers was traced 
onto a huckaback towel, the 
background being darned at 
intervals of a third of an 
inch, usually running in a 
horizontal direction. The 
work was quickly done and 
was very effective. In the 
Japanese cotton table cov- 
crs and curtains the women 
of the orient have made 
use of the same stitch for 
the field, broad bands of 
the material standing out in 
relief, forming the borders. 
The background shows very 
little work, as the darning 
is often done in lines two 
inches apart. 

Darning has also. been 
used for ornamenting hand- 
made netting. This was 
quite a rage a year or two 
ago for draping mahog- 
any four poster beds, and 


very pretty designs could be seen in this 
quaint handicraft. 

This work has the great advantage of 
simplicity beth in design and execution, 
the few stitches required being easily 
mastered. It is much meve speedily ac- 
complished than most of the popular 
sorts of faneywork, and with far less 


Detail of apron 
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strain upon the eyes of the worker. 
Added to this, the fact that it is so 
effective and so readily untilized for 
decoration, renders it probable that darn- 
ing on net will enjoy a long period of 
popularity. 


In making large pieces of lacework 
or battenberg, it is well to baste a piece 
of oilcloth under the cambric pattern. 
This will help to keep the work in per- 
fect shape. 


My other half and I often congrat- 
ulated ourselves that lack of means 
obliged us to go slowly in the furnishing 
of our house and saved us from more 
mistakes. Were I to refurnish now I 


Appearance of the back of the work shown above 
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would get my furniture as plain as pos- 
sible, depending upon the beauty of the 
wood and the lines for ornament. After 
nearly twenty years of digging dust 
from carved tables and chairs I cannot 
get things too plain. I have also dis- 
covered that the plain furniture costs 
more than a piece of inferior wood 
covered with machine carving to hide 
its lack of grain. I would have rugs 
with hardwood, unpainted or stained 
floors. Viola Adams. 


A New Fue, The time is not far dis- 
tant, probably, when anthracite coal will 
be superseded in many American homes 
by briquettes or cakes made from bitu- 
minous coal. The federal government 
has tested 150 different 
kinds of soft coal with 
a view of making bitu- 
minous coal available 
for household use, es- 
tablishing its relative 
economy of the differ- 
ent kinds. The con- 
tents of old coal piles 
are washed and con- 
verted into briquettes, 
which, it is said, are 
almost free from smoke 
or waste. The use of 
briquettes is extensive 
in France. 


Tue Most CoMPLEeTE 
book of needlework, 
embroidery, © knitting 
and crocheting, and 
fancywork generally, is 
the Good Housekeep- 
ing Needlework‘ Man- 

ual, described elsewhere 
in this issue and given 
in connection with. a 
subscription ' to this 
magazine. The Man- 
ual is profusely illus- 
trated, containing 
many beautiful color 

_ plates. 


WueEn having a 
great deal of basting 
or sewing to do. I al- 
ways knot the thread 
remaining in the needle 
before laying it down. 
This will save many 
annoying moments and 
wasted stitches. H.J.S. 
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Two Graduation Gowns 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Dainty and cool 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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For summer days 


With narrow valenciennes insertion and 


interlacing bands cf hamburg. 


tucks 


with fine 


embroidered muslin. 


Trimmed 


Drawn by Babette Simpson 
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Lingerie waist with yoke 
formed of rows of valenciennes 
lace, adorned with medallions. 


Yoke of joined bands of insertion 
and hand-made medallions. 
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Cooking in a Trunk 


By Mrs E. I. Farrington 


My husband had been reading about 
the hay boxes which are used so com- 
monly in Germany as a partial substi- 
tute for cook stoves, and announced that 
the device was just what we needed to 
lighten my labor and to save on the 
cost of fuel. I was somewhat skeptical, 
but the next day he went to work on the 
box. It took him only as long to com- 
plete the affair as the time required to 
empty an old trunk of the spare linen 
which I had packed away in it (he piled 
the linen on the floor, like any other 
man, of course), to bring the trunk into 
the kitchen and to go into the attic 
after some hay, which had been stored 
there for use in the poultry house dur- 
ing the winter. 

He packed the trunk full of hay, and 
I handed him a pot of beans which I 
had just taken from the oven. He made 
a little nest in the hay, placed the pot 
of beans in it and covered the pot with 


an old pillow. After that he shut down 
the lid of the trunk. 

The test begun, John urged me to lay 
a wager as to the result of the experi- 
ment, but I contented myself with call- 
ing him another Mr Bewser and went 
on with my work. 

Soon other matters came up to oceupy 
the attention of both of us, and it was the 
next morning before we thought much 
about the hay box. John opened it up 
with a flourish. I stood by with my 
mouth puckered ready for a-smile of 
derision. John took out the pot of beans 
and quickly passed it to me. I grasped 
it leisurely, but almost dropped it be- 
fore I could set it on the table. So far 
as I could judge, it was as hot as when 
we put it into the hay box the after- 
noon before. I was convinced at last, 
and the hay box beeame a fixture in my 
kitchen. I am still using the old trunk, 
but hope that when John has his vaca- 
tion he will be able to make me a pol- 
ished hardwood box with a tight-fitting 
cover that will present a more attractive 
appearance than this homely affair. 
There is one point which 


must be remembered in the 
construction of a hay box— 
it must be tight. It should 
be built of matched boards, 
and should have an overlap- 
ping cover like that of a 
trunk, in order that the air 
may be fully excluded. It 
should be packed full of ‘hay 
or straw, which should be re- 
newed once a month. The 
hay box should be left open 
when not in use and the pil- 
low which is used to cover 
the receptacles for food when 
they are placed in the box 
should be hung up to dry. It 
is all very simple, and the 
pots and kettles are not 
blackened. 

Not only can the box be 
used to keep food warm for 
many hours after it has been 
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taken from the stove, but it will also 
complete the cooking of such food as 
boiled and roasted meats, sauces, fish, 
soups, puddings, vegetables, etc. Such 
articles as beefsteaks, pancakes, and the 
like which must be crisp, of course must 
be cooked on the stove. It often will be 
found that three to five minutes of boil- 
ing over a fire will be sufficient for veg- 
etables; roasted meat will take about half 
an hour. In transferring from the stove 
to the hay box the articles being cooked 
should not be exposed to the air, so it 
is imperative that the cover should be 
left on. It may be stated as a general 
rule that when the cooking is completed 
in the hay box, half as long again should 
be given as when all of the cooking is 
done on the stove. There is no danger 
of burning, however, and articles of food 
may be left in the box for an entire day 
if desired, the only effect being to im- 
prove the flavor. They will keep hot 
for twelve hours or more. 

This method makes it possible to use 
a gas or oil stove for a few moments in 
the morning, and then avoid the use of 
fire for the rest of the day. This obvi- 
ously means a very great saving in fuel, 
and lightens the burden of the house- 
wife, 

Rice, dried fruit and beans should be 
soaked in cold water and then boiled not 
more than ten minutes. Two hours in 
the hay box will complete their cooking. 
Soft vegetables need be brought only to 
the boiling point before going into the 
box. It will be found, as a general 
thing, that the principal difficulty for 
the beginner to deal with is the amount 
of water to be used. Of course no steam 
can escape, but the vegetables will ab- 
sorb a lot of water, so that considerable 
experimenting is necessary at first. 

Any kind of pots and kettles may be 
used, although those of earthenware are 
best. The tighter the tops fit, the better. 

A small hay box is of great value to 
campers, for they can go away in the 
morning after starting a meal and plac- 
ing it in the hay box and be gone all day, 
knowing that when they return they will 
find good, hot food ready to satisfy their 
well developed appetites. A hay box 
may also be used to advantage by picnic 
parties. People who have babies will 
find that by. its use they can keep milk 
warm all night, without the aid of a fire, 
while warm water may always be at hand 
in case of sickness. 

In small families where there are no 
servants the housewife will find the hay 
box of immense value. It will make it 


possible for her to do her cooking in the 
cool of the morning, and yet have a hot 
meal at noon or at night. If the mem- 
bers of the family have their meals at dif- 
ferent hours, the hay box is of use in 
keeping the food warm. If the good 
wife desires a little vacation, she can 
cook the food in the morning and be 
gone all day, knowing that when the 
other members of the family return 
they will find a hot meal stored away in 
the hay box. 

The use of the box does away largely 
with kitchen odors and saves much labor 
in washing pans and kettles. A box is 
so cheap that any family can afford one. 
If hay cannot be secured, paper or shav- 
ings may be used, although they will not 
give so much satisfaction as hay. 

&= The manufactured article has been 
put on the market. This is fully as use- 
ful as the home product and far more 
attractive. Editor. 


Meringues Easy and Good 
By Eleanor Marchant 


These delightful morsels of swect 
nothingness are fortunately extremely 
simple to make, failure being practically 
impossible if the few simple directions 
are exactly followed. The art is in 
having the oven at just the right tem- 
perature, which allows the meringue to 
dry rather than bake. The fire should 
be quite low and the oven about right 
for angel or sponge cake; if it is too hot 
the meringues will brown too quickly, 
leaving the inside sticky and wet. 

The paste which is the basis of all 
meringues is prepared with the whites of 
eggs and pulverized sugar in the propor- 
tion of twelve whites to a pound of 
sifted sugar; for a smaller quantity an 
excellent and infallible rule is to allow 
a heaping tablespoon of sugar to the 
white of an egg, which amount will 
furnish three small meringues—or six 
halves. The eggs should be placed di- 
rectly on the ice for at least one hour 
before using; this materially helps in 
whipping them to the right consistency. 
Separate the whites from the yolks of 
the eggs and place the whites in a 
chilled bowl, adding a pinch of salt; 
whip steadily until you have a firm 
froth that will drop from the beater 
when lifted; now fold the sifted sugar 
in lightly and quickly, tint and flavor as 
desired and drop by spoonfuls or in 
roses with a pastry tube on strips of 


paper arranged on a board; this should 
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be at least half an inch thick and of the 
right size to fit the oven. About forty 
minutes should be allowed for baking, 
after which remove the meringues with 
a wide-bladed knife, inverting them on 
a warm platter, so that the under side 
may become crisp and dry. 

To the paste may be added for variety, 
finely chopped nuts of all kinds, minced 
candied fruits, finely crushed maple 
sugar, or the shells may be dipped when 
baked in melted chocolate fondant, thick 
orange frosting or mocha fondant. For 
the filling for meringues, sherbets, wine 
and fruit jellies, ice cream, fresh fruits, 
sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
various cordials and preserves, may all 
be utilized; only about half as much 
of these fillings are needed as if they 
were served alone, an important con- 
sideration when unexpected guests ap- 
pear. Arrange about a tablespoon of 
the selected filling on the flat side of one 
meringue; adjust another on top and 
press it lightly in place; after this it 
may be decorated in any preferred de- 
sign or tied together with narrow satin 
ribbon in delicate pastel shades. 

For a delicious meringue de Chan- 
tilly, place in the center of an orna- 
mental platter an oval cake pan, building 
the meringues in a wall around it and 
attaching them in place by a little sugar 
and water boiled to the soft ball stage, 
then set in a dry place for an hour or 
two to harden; remove the pan when 
the shell is quite firm and fill the latter 
with alternate layers of thick boiled 
cider apple sauce and sweetened whipped 
eream flavored with Maraschino cordial; 
eover the top with minced candied 
orange peel, garnishing with candied 
cherries and sections of glace orange. 

Maple glace meringue is another de- 
lectable variety and is made by arrang- 
ing small meringues in slender wide- 
rimmed sherbet glasses, simulating the 
calyx of a flower (if tinted a delicate 
green they are most attractive); then fill 
the glasses with either a vanilla mousse 
or plain vanilla cream, pouring over 
each portion a tablespoon of maple 
syrup to which a teaspoon of chopped 
hickory nuts has been added and cap- 
ping the top of each with a rose of 
sweetened whipped cream colored a 
delicate pink. 


LEMONADE, on which a little nutmeg 
has been grated, is pleasant to the taste 
and less liable to cause indigestion at 
night. E. K. B. 


The Luscious Pineapple 


By Mary Foster Snider 


The rich and abundant juices of the 
pineapple are very cooling to the blood, 
and contain a remarkably active diges- 
tive principle similar to pepsin, but 
unlike the latter this principle will 
operate in either an acid, neutral, or 
even alkaline medium, according to the 
kind of proteid to which it is presented. 

Almost every housekeeper has at some 
time in her cooking career been annoyed 
by this puzzling digestive principle of 
the pineapple, and many a gelatine mix- 
ture has refused to gelatinize after the 
addition of raw pineapple juice. This 
is because the gelatine has been so effec- 
tually digested that all possibility of its 
stiffening has been destroyed. Whether 
the juice or pulp is to be used it should 
be thoroughly scalded before combining 
it with any such albuminoid substance 
as milk, eggs or gelatine. 

In preserving, pineapple should be 
cooked slowly and thoroughly, yet it 
must be remembered that its rich, deli- 
cious flavor is more easily destroyed by 
overcooking than that of any other fruit. 
The unpleasant task of paring and eye- 
ing this fruit has been greatly reduced 
by the invention of a handy little ma- 
chine for removing the eyes. 
Pineapple Fritters 

Select a very ripe pineapple, pare it 
carefully, remove the eyes, and grate the 
fruit, being careful to save all the juice. 
Sift a pint of flour, add enough cold 
water to the pineapple to make a pint 
in all, and add this to the flour, mixing 
it to a smooth batter. Add a half tea- 
spoon of salt and the well beaten yolk 
of one egg. Lastly stir into the batter 
the stiffly whipped white of the egg, and 
fry in spoonfuls in deep hot fat. When 
delicately browned, drain, then pile on 
a hot platter, dust with powdered sugar, 
and serve very hot. 


Pineapple Souffle 


Pare and core a fine ripe pineapple; 
chop the pulp fine, and add two cups 
of fine sugar. Let it stand half an hour, 
then press it through a sieve, using only 
that which goes through with moderate 
pressure. Add the juice of one lemon. 
Freeze one quart of cream to a thick 
mush, add the pineapple mixture, and 
finish freezing. 


Pineapple in Baskets 
Make little baskets by sticking maca- 
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roons together with white of egg. Just 
before serving fill with a mixture of 
chopped pineapple and whipped cream. 
generously sweetened and thoroughly 
chilled. These are especially delicious 
if made of cocoanut macaroons or kisses. 


Pineapple Sandwiches 

Cut the pineapple in thin slices, and 
these again in small dice. Dust with 
powdered sugar, and arrange between 
thin slices of sponge cake or buttered 
bread. Cut into small dainty shapes. 
The pineapple may be pressed through 
a sieve if preferred. These are very 
nice for afternoon tea, and must be 
eaten fresh. 


Pineapple Lemonade 

Boil one cup each of sugar and water 
until it will thread, then add one cup 
of grated pineapple and the juice of two 
lemons. Add sugar and iced water to 
suit the taste before serving. 


Pineapple Salad 


Stir together carefully one part of 
pineapple cut in small cubes with four 
parts of sweet salad dressing. Serve in 
lettuce cups. To make the sweet dress- 
ing, thicken one cup of boiling water 
with one tablespoon of cornstarch, add 
the juice of half a large lemon, and 
sugar to make quite sweet. Serve very 
cold. Half strawberries and half pine- 
apple will also make a delicious salad. 
Pineapple Frappe 

Boil together for twenty minutes one 
pint of sugar and one pint of water. 
Add the grated pulp and the juice of 
a fine ripe pineapple, and let the mixture 
boil two minutes longer. Add the juice 
of two lemons, and freeze. When par- 
tially frozen add the whipped whites of 
two eggs, then freeze until it is as thick 
as mush. Serve in glasses. This is very 
pleasing when served after the roast at 
dinner. 

Pineapple Jam 

Cut the pineapple in small pieces and 
cook in water to cover until tender. 
Then drain. Make a syrup of three- 
fourths pound of sugar to each pound 
of fruit. Make the sugar into a syrup 
with a little of the water in which the 
pineapple was cooked, add the pineapple, 
and boil ten minutes, stirring all the 
time. 


Pineapple Marmalade 


Pare the pineapple, cut out the eyes, 
and chop it very fine. 


Cook it for one 
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hour with three-fourths pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit. It must be 

watched carefully and frequently stirred. 
Try it by taking a little out in a saucer 
= if it will stiffen when cold it is 
lone. 


Pickled Pineapple 

Pare, slice, cut in strips, and boil 
until tender in slightly salted water. 
Drain, put in glass cans, and pour over 
a boiling hot syrup made of four teacups 
of sugar to one quart of best vinegar, 
boiled five minutes with one tablespoon 
of mixed cloves and broken cinnamon 
tied loosely in a piece of muslin. Put 
a cloth over the top of the jar and let 
stand for two days. Then drain off the 
vinegar, and reduce it by boiling to a 
rather thick syrup. Let it get cold, and 
if it seems at all thin boil it a little 
longer. Pour it over the fruit, and 
when cold tie up closely. 


Our Old Friend Vanilla 


By L. Manning 


Plain vanilla ice cream may be the 
basis of numerous attractive frozen 
desserts. Serve the plain cream cut in 
bricks and ornamented with candied 
cherries, crystallized ginger, pineapple 
or fresh strawberries with whipped 
cream. Macaroons crumbled into the 
cream make another variation. Cook 
one cup of sugar with five tablespoons 
of water eight minutes, cool and add 
claret to color and flavor it. Another 
sauce is made by adding an ounce of 
melted chocolate to a cup of the hot 
syrup. When cool serve with plain ice 
cream, and, if liked, with whipped cream. 
Grated cocoanut makes a_ particularly 
rich ice. 

In cantaloup time, halve that fruit 
and serve the cream in the halves, pour- 
ing over it a tablespoon of rich pre- 
served cherries, both fruit and juice. 
Halve large yellow peaches, remove the 
stones, fill with plain cream and add a 
few preserved strawberries. 


For a Retisu to be served with cold 
meats, boil two medium-sized beets un- 
til tender, drain and let stand in cold 
water three minutes, then skin, slice 
thin and cover with strong vinegar for 
one hour. Drain off the vinegar and 
mash the beets thoroughly, adding three 
tablespoons of grated horse-radish, a 
salt and a dash of black pepper. 
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Salad Combinations 


With the spring months comes the 
craving for the cooling green vegetable, 
now so generally served in a salad. The 
number of combinations is nearly limit- 
less, and yet a warning is needed if the 
result is to be always a success. Use 
discretion as well as left-overs and be 
wary of peculiar mixtures; those which 
are not palatable without the mask of 
dressing will not be improved in the 
guise of a salad. 

With fruit salads use only one of 
three kinds of dressing—French, fruit 
juices with cordials, or a delicate may- 
ounaise with whipped cream predominat- 
ing. The green or dinner salad should 
invariably be served with a French dress- 
ing. It must be simple, of two green 
vegetables at most, preferably one. 

With the luncheon salad of meat, veg- 
etables, fish or a combination, there is 
much more latitude, but care is needed 
lest there be a clashing of strong flavors. 
French, mayonnaise or boiled dressing 
may be used at discretion. 


Salad a la Suisse 


Cut into cubes a quarter of a pound 
of cold, cooked lamb (about one cup), 
adding one medium-sized cucumber cut 
in dice, half a cup of cooked green peas, 
a teaspoon of strained mint juice, and a 
cup of shredded lettuce; moisten with 
a cup of mayonnaise dressing, mixing 
the ingredients lightly together with a 
silver fork and dispose on a bed of 
chilled lettuce leaves, ornamenting with 
finely chopped pared radishes and tiny 
stuffed olives. E. M. 


Cucumber and Sweetbread Salad 

This salad is made by paring three 
large cucumbers and cutting them in 
thin slices; place in a saucepan, adding 
a stalk of bruised celery, six drops of 
onion juice, one tablespoon of white 
wine vinegar, a bay leaf, a scant half 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of paprika and 
a eup of cold water. Simmer slowly 
until the vegetable is tender and then 
press through a puree sieve, returning 
to the fire and stirring in three table- 
spoons of granulated gelatine; color 
slightly with a few drops of spinach 
juice and mold in a chilled ring mold. 
At serving time unmolkd on a cut glass 
platter, filling the center with a mixture 
of cold, cooked sweetbreads (cut in dice), 
chopped celery and radishes moistened 
with mayonnaise dressing. Garnish with 
small cucumber pickles cut in faney 


forms and plumes of shredded celery. 


Eleanor Marchant. 


Manhattan Mousse Salad 


Mix together one teaspoon of ground 
mustard, two teaspoons of flour, one and 
a half teaspoons of powdered sugar, a 
few grains of cayenne pepper, one tea- 
spoon of melted butter, one egg yolk, 
one-third of a cup of vinegar and a tea- 
spoon of salt; cook over hot water until 
well thickened, stirring constantly but 
do not allow it to boil; then remove from 
the fire and add one-third of a table- 
spoon of granulated gelatine, soaked in 
one and a half tablespoons of cold water. 
Season highly with salt, cayenne and 
lemon juice two small cups of cold 
flaked fish, adding the prepared dressing 
when quite cold, together with half a cup 
of whipped cream; turn immediately 
into individual molds and chill on the 
ice; serve in small nests of heart lettuce 
leaves; garnish with halved quarters of 
677 and stars of cold pickled beets. 


Harvard Salad 


Pare six small tomatoes, scooping out 
a small quantity of the pulp from each; 
sprinkle the insides with salt, invert and 
chil. Fill the cavities with the follow- 
ing mixture: three tablespoons of cream 
cheese, one tablespoon of minced pars- 
ley, a dash of mushroom catsup, a salt- 
spoon of salt, a pinch of white pepper, 
six stoned and chopped olives and suffi- 
cient French dressing to moisten. Ar- 
range on a bed of crisp watercress, top- 
ping each portion with a bit of bar le 
due jelly. E. M. 


Brussels Salad 

Slice and then chop the interior leaves 
of a small head of white cabbage, adding 
three tablespoons of minced fresh water- 
cress, one small cup of breast of chicken 
cut in dice, the grated yolks of two hard 
boiled eggs and two tablespoons of finely 
sliced cooked string beans; toss the in- 
gredients lightly together, sprinkling 
with a few drops of sherry wine and 
place in the ice chest to become thor- 
oughly chilled. When ready to serve 
moisten with a white mayonnaise dress- 
ing, arranging on a small ice block, gar- 
nished with chopped white of eggs, 
eapers and radishes cut to represent 
tulips. E. M 


Kartoffel Salad 

Cut into small pieces, julienne fash- 
ion, cold boiled potatoes, rejecting any 
soft, crumbly pieces, and cover with the 
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following dressing: Two tablespoons of 
olive oil, one of cider vinegar, a teaspoon 
of onion juice, a saltspoon of salt and 
one of black pepper; allow them to mari- 
nate in this for half an hour, placing 
directly on the ice to chill; when ready 
to serve add three chopped hard cooked 
eggs, three grated rarcripes (small on- 
ions), a tablespoon of minced pickled 
beet, eight finely sliced olives and two 
tablespoons of minced parsley. Blend 
the ingredients together by the addition 
of a cup of mayonnaise dressing, to which 
has been added two ounces of cooked 
bologna sausage rubbed to a paste. Ar- 
range in cups of crisp lettuce leaves, 
decorating with hearts of blanched 
ee and cubes of tomato aspic jelly. 
. M. 


Dinner Salad 

Cut fresh or canned pineapple into 
cubes and mix well with mayonnaise 
dressing. Select red tomatoes and scoop 
out the centers, leaving a lid with an 
attached hinge at one side. Fill the to- 
mato cups with the pineapple and may- 
onnaise and garnish with a sprig of 
parsley in the center of the tomato lid. 


Vegetable Salad 


The mixed vegetable salad originated 
with the Italians. To make it, one may 
use almost any left-over vegetables, but 
each plate should contain at least one 
good-sized piece of tender cauliflower, two 
thin slices of French carrots, a few peas 
(either fresh or canned), a few string 
beans, a slice of uncooked tomato and 
some tiny balls of white turnip scooped 
out with a potato scoop. These ingredi- 
ents may be arranged in a hollowed out 
beet if one likes or on a plate. For a 
garnish use a few shrimps; and an an- 
chovy adds to the flavor. Serve with 
a plentiful helping of not too thick may- 
onnaise dressing. M. C. D. 


Grape Fruit Salad 


Scoop out the pulp, taking care that 
none of the bitter white skin adheres. 
Cut these pieces into bits, saving the 
juice, and arrange on a lettuce leaf. 
Pour over the juice of the fruit and 
French dressing. After a somewhat 
heavy dinner this is a delicious and re- 
freshing salad. M. C. D. 


Artichoke ‘Salad 


Prepare artichokes as for a vegetable. 
Strip off the outside leaves, saving some 
of the best for garnishing. Lay the 
hearts in a chopping bowl and chop fine. 
For every four hearts add one hard 


cooked egg, which is also chopped, and. 
five or six sweet cucumber pickles, ac- 
cording to size and taste, with salt and a 
little paprika. Add a tablespoon of 
thick mayonnaise dressing for each 
heart and mix well. Put this in the 
salad bowl and spread mayonnaise dress- 
ing thickly over the top. Garnish with 
the artichoke leaves. M. C. Deering. 
Flower Salad 

Arrange a fringe of parsley on the 
outer rim of each plate. Then a ring of 
very dark slices of beet, moistened with 
plain mayonnaise dressing. The next 
ring should be of pink beets with a bit 
of whipped cream in the dressing. Fill 
the center with lighter beets and cream. 
In the very center rice a bit of cooked 
yolk of egg. 


Celery Salad 


Cut the celery into medium-sized 
pieces; place on a leaf of lettuce, cover 
with Maraschino cherries, which have 
been split open far enough to insert the 
meat of a hazelnut. Mrs H. C. T. 


Tomato Jelly Salad 

A rather novel salad is made by 
molding tomato jelly in individual 
molds; when it has hardened, scoop 
out with a hot spoon some of the jelly 
from the center, and fill the space with 
shredded cabbage and chopped pecan 
nuts, mixed with mayonnaise. Put a 
spoonful of mayonnaise over the top. 
Mrs H. C. T. ° 


Fruit Salad 


Separate and skin the sections of 
three grape fruit, dividing each into two 
or three pieces. Chop two bunches of cel- 
ery, one pound of stoned dates, and one 
pound of mixed nuts, excluding al- 
monds. Mix thoroughly and add to the 
grape fruit pulp. Serve with a whipped 
cream mayonnaise on lettuce hearts, 
after thorough chilling. M. R. N. 


Banana Salad 


Cut the bananas lengthwise and roll 
in chopped nuts until thoroughly coated, 
then serve on a white lettuce leaf 
dressed with mayonnaise and a garnish 
of whipped cream. C. L. J. 


In preparing dropped eggs, if you 
first butter the skimmer thoroughly, the 
egg will not stick to it when taken from 
the water, but will slip off easily. You 
will have the same good results if you 
butter the regular tin for dropping eggs. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 1 


Breakfast 
Orange marmalade 


Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon with 


toes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Tomato salad 
Rolls Cheese balls 
Baked custards 
Dinner 
Caviare on toast 
Spanish steak 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Pineapple tapioca 
Wafers Sma!! 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 2 


Breakfast 


Baked rhubarb 
Sausage rolls 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Tomato and 
escallo 
Prunes on toast 
Cocoa 


pota 
Rye toast 


cheese 


Dinner 


Bouillon 
Stuffed shoulder of lamb 
Asparagus on_ toast 


Potatoes baked in gravy, 


fruit salad 
Wafers Ch 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, MAY 3 


Breakfast 


Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Lamb chops 
fried 
Toast ffee 


Luncheon 
Potato salad with French 


ressing 
Guava jelly Rolls 
Tea 


Dinner 
Tomato and pea soup 
mb souffle 
Mashed potato 
Creamed carrots 
Dressed cucumbers 
Grape juice ice Wafers 
mall coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 4 


Breakfast 
Oran 
Cereal with cream 
Browned fish cakes 


Cereal with cream 
coffee’ Fri 
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Menus 


Good, “Tasty” Meals for Spring Days, Whole- 
some and Economical 
By Mildred Maddocks 


Luncheon 


'Cape Cod clam shortcake 


Cherry conserve 
Cocoa Cold muffins 


Dinner 
Clam bouillon 
Baked stuffed fish 
Potato puff 
Creamed as 
Tomato salad 
Prunes and nuts with 
whi Wat cream 
afers 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, MAY 5 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 


eggs with bacon 
Oatmeal muffins 


Luncheon 
| Cheese pudding 


'Cacumber and cress salad 


ea Rusks 


Dinner 


Asparagus soup 
Steak en casserole 


| Potatoes baked in gravy Veal 


Spinach with 


sau 

| Sliced pa and 

| bananas 

| Oatmeal cris; 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAY 6 
Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
gs cooked in shell 
opovers Coffee 
Dinner 
Smoked salmon canapes 
Roast rib of beef 
Baked potatoes 
Broiled asparagus 
Bar le duc jelly Olives 
ocolate cream pie 
Wafers Small coffee 


Supper 
Celery sandwiches with 
mayonnaise 
Rye and butter 
fternoon tea cakes 
Cocoa 


MONDAY, MAY 7 
Breakfast 
Bana 
Cereal with < cream 
Baked liver 
Oatmeal muffins 


Luncheon 


Coffee 


Dinner 
Clear 
Roast beet 


sauce 


TUESDAY, MAY 8 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn souffle 
Cold sliced ham 


Caramel custard 
Sponge cake Tea 


Dinner 


Anchovy sandwiches 
Roast chicken 

Escalloped potatoes 

Spinach 

Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


Breakfast 


Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Baked bacon 
Coffee bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Chicken fritters 
Tomato 

Cocoa 


Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
birds 
Baked potatoes 


Coffee Bavarian cream 
afers 


THURSDAY, MAY 10 


Breakfast 


Stewed rhubarb 

Cereal with cream 

Omelet Rolls 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sliced jellied meat 
Potato chi: 
Currant jelly 


Dinner 
Clear soup with cheese 
stic! 

Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes 
Asparagus with vinai- 
grette sauce 


jelly with cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, MAY 11 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Finnan haddie on toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Beet root and eg 


Graham muffins Coffee 


Salmon loaf 
Watercress salad__ Rolls 
Grape fruit 


Venison jelly 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 9 


Creamed Radishes 


Breadsticks Cocoa shells 


g salad 


Dinner 
Stuffed potatoes 
pie with merin; 
Wafers Cheese _ 
Steamed clams 
Baked small fish 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, MAY 12 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Tomato omelet 
Sally Lunns Coffee 


Luncheon 
String bean salad 
Rye bread Cheese 
rape jelly Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clam bouillon 

Veal cutlets 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Potatoes 
Radishes 
Orange, shortcake 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, MAY 13 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans 
Worcestershire sauce 
Coffee Brown bread 


Dinner 
Bouillon 


Rusks| Fricassee of lamb with 


brown gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Grape fruit salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 

Supper 
Green pea salad 
Whole wheat sandwiches 

Ripe olives 
Preserved ginger 
Maple caramel cake 


MONDAY, MAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Diced lamb on toast 

Potato cakes 
Luncheon 


Tomato bisque 
Lettuce cucumber 


Cheese balls Rolls 


Dinner 
Clear 
Stewed chicken 


Gingerbread 
whipped cream 
Wafers 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, MAY 15 


Breakfast 


Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Chicken heated in gravy 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese souffle 
Radishes Breadsticks 
Sliced bananas 
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Dinner 
Cream of corn sov 
Pot roast of bee 
Potatoes 


Coffee jelly with cream 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 16 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 


cream 
Eggs scrambled with ham 
orn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold meat salad 


Potato puff 
Cold corn bread 
. 


Dinner 
Tunny-fish canapes 
Roast veal 
Potatoes Lima _ beans 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Baked Indian pudding 


THURSDAY, MAY 17 


Breakfast 
Rhubarb marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled mushrooms 


Luncheon 
Cold veal sliced thin 
Whole wheat muffins 
Olives Radishes 
Steamed custards 
Dinner 
Orange cocktail 
Broiled steak 
Baked potatoes Cress 
Broiled asparagus 
Maple mousse 


FRIDAY, MAY 18 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 


E ached in milk 
Wathes syrup 


Macaroni au gratin 
Cucumbers with 
Hot gingerbread 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Boiled salmon 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Cress salad 
Rhubarb shortcake 


SATURDAY, MAY 19 


Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe fried in batter 
Swedish rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked beans 
Brown bread Cheese 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Pork chops Potatoes 
St 


uffed cucumbers 
Creamed carrots 
Dutch apple cake 
afers Cheese 
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SUNDAY, MAY 20 


Breakfast 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Pickles Coffee 
Dinner 
Grape fruit cocktail 
Roast beef Squash 
Mushrooms cooked in 
butter 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Vanilla ice cream with 
chocolate sauce 
Wafers 


Supper 
Tomato salad 
Cheese sandwiches 
Fruit Small cakes 


MONDAY, MAY 21 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver and bacon 
Rye bread toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 
Strawberry shortcake 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Consomme 
Corned beef 
White potatoes 
Young cabbage 
Beet greens 
Pineapple cream 
Wafers Cheese 


TUESDAY, MAY 22 
‘Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Beef diced in gravy 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Lettuce and cucumbers 
Sliced bananas 
Dinner 
Julienne spup 
Broiled chicken 
Rice cooked in milk 
Creamed peas Asparagus 
Orange pudding 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Ham omelet 
Flour muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken souffle 


Rolls Olives 
* Baked custard 


Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Broiled lamb chops 
Potatoes 
Spaghetti 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Snow pudding with cus- 
tard sauce 


THURSDAY, MAY 24 


Breakfast 


Stewed apples 
Cereal with 
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Luncheon | Luncheon 
Puree of split — | Cold meat Rusks 
Guava and cheese | _Sliced-pickled limes 
sandwiches | French fried potatoes 
‘ocoa Chocolate pie 
Dinner 
Roast lamb 


Stuffed potatoes 
String beans 

Cress ani cucumber salad 

Cafe parfait Wafers 


FRIDAY, MAY 25 


Cream of spinach soup 
Pork tenderloin, baked 
Escalloped onions 
Potatoes 
Parsle 
Cottage pudding with 


Breakfast maple sauce 
Cereal with cream Iced tea 
Broiled fish 
Creamed potatoes TUESDAY, MAY 29 
Popovers Coffee 
Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Oranges 


Cheese — Cereal with cream 


Lettuce and cucumber 
salad Chicken in gravy 
Fruit Cake Bran muffins Coffee 
Dinner Luncheon 


Strawberry cocktail 

Planked fish } 
Potatoes 

Beets with butter sauce 

Watercress and apple 


sala 
Banana cream Wafers 


SATURDAY, MAY 26 | 


Breakfast 
Cereal with 
bananas 
Baked bacon 
Potato cakes 
Toast Coffee | 


Cheese soup 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Rhubarb jelly Wafers 


Dinner 


Broiled steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Oyster plant 
Cucumber and radish 


sala 
sliced | Maple custard 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 30 
Breakfast 
Luncheon 
Escalloped lamb 


Cereal with cream 
Browned hash 


Breadsticks, Corn bread Coffee 
ea | 
Luncheon 
Clear bean ~ 
§ 
Baked stuffed heart 

Potatoes Creamed peas 

Lettuce salad Dinner 


Nuts and raisins 


Wafers Cheese | Clear soup 
‘Stuffed shoulder of lamb 
SUNDAY, MAY 27 | 
Creamed spinac 
Breakfast Nuts and raisins 
Strawberries Cheese Wafers 
Cereal with | 
Sasauge omelet 
Crullers Coffee | THURSDAY, MAY 31 
Dinner | Breakfast 


Cheese canapes 
Roast chicken 
Potato puff 

Baked tomatoes 


Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Lamb on toast 


Cucumber jelly salad Coffee 
upper 
Escalloped e 
Cold spinach with: French 
ressing 
Small cakes 
MONDAY, MAY 28 
Breakfast | Dinner 
Rhubarb Tomato bisque soup 


Sliced lamb with gravy 
Potatoes Peas 
Strawberry shortcake 


Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
oast Coffee 


One of the newest sweetmeats is can- 
died grape fruit peel. Prepare it ex- 
actly like the candied orange peel, which 


Sausag 
Coffee — Coffee 


is so familiar to everyone. L. C. T. 
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To Make Easy Work 


By M. M. 


By the last of May strawberries are 
within reach of many of our readers. 
Serve them on Sunday morning, May 
27, with powdered sugar but no cream. 
Wash them thoroughly before hulling, 
then drain and shake as dry as possible. 
If very large they may be sent to the 
table unhulled. Washing after hulling 
tends to waste the juice and leaves them 
wet and bruised. 

Much of the labor of Sunday’s meals 
may be accomplished with the regular 
work on Saturday. 

Crullers, crisp and brown, may well 
be revived from grandmother’s cook 
book. Cream three tablespoons of but- 
ter with one cup of sugar and add the 
well-beaten yolks and whites of two eggs. 
Sift four cups of flour, one-fourth tea- 
spoon of nutmeg with three and one-half 
teaspoons of baking powder. Add one- 
half cup of the flour to the beaten sugar 
and eggs and beat well; then add alter- 
nately one cup of milk and the rest of 
the flour. Roll thin on a floured board 
and ent in narrow oblongs about three 
inches long. Make four inch-wide gashes 
across the oblong at equal intervals 
Run the finger in and out of the gashes 
and lower the pieces into the deep fat, 
hot enough to brown a bit of bread in 
sixty counts. Slip off the fingers just as 
it touches the fat, in order to keep the 
eruller shape. Drain the crullers on 
crushed paper, roll in powdered sugar 
and cinnamon and put them in a stone 
jar. 

In choosing the chicken for dinner, 
look for firm flesh, thin skin, and a 
flexible tip of the breast bone. Be sure 
that the latter has not been broken. 
This is a favorite form of deception. 
Market poultry at all seasons of the year 
except between November and January 
is apt to be from storage. With this in 
mind buy from a country produce seller, 
if possible. Insist on having the bird 
with the feet on, as the tendons may 
then be easily removed. Make a cut 
through the skin at the bend of the knee 
joint until the white tendons are exposed ; 
Insert a trussing skewer under each and 
pull gently with a slight twist. Cut off 
the feet, clean and use for a soup. Pick 
clean of pin feathers; even if the bird 
has been already drawn it is safe to look 
for lungs and windpipe. The former are 
found on either side of the backbone im- 
bedded between the ribs. Remove every 


trace. Singe over two tablespoons of 
alcohol lighted in a shallow tin plate. 

With a clean piece of cheesecloth and 
a dish of warm water, scrub the bird in- 
side and out, but do not put it in the 
water, as this wastes juices and nutri- 
ment. Fold back the neck skin and with® 
a sharp vegetable knife sever the neck 
close to the body. Cook this with heart 
and liver for gravy. For a four-pound 
bird allow one cup of bread crumbs 
mixed with two tablespoons of melted 
butter and one cup of hot milk, seasoned 
with salt, pepper and sage. Fill the 
body, placing enough in the breast to 
plump it well, then fold the neck skin 
back, bend the wings back over this and 
fasten with steel skewers. When the 
chicken is stuffed, truss the drumsticks 
close to the body and fasten securely. 
Remember the fewer projecting corners, 
the more juicy and uniformly cooked will 
be the roasted fowl. 

So much may be accomplished on 
Saturday. Roast an hour and a half on 
Sunday. 

The potato puff is made by beating 
the white of an egg into each pint of 
well seasoned mashed potato. Bake just 
long enough to heat and brown. Wash 
the tomatoes, cut the stem end, dust with 
salt and pepper, with a bit of butter on 
each, and set in a pan ready for the bak- 
ing on Sunday. 

For the salad, cook two pared, sliced 
cucumbers with one slice of onion, salt, 
pepper and one pint of water. When 
soft add one tablespoon of gelatine 
soaked in cold water. Strain, chill and 
when just beginning to jelly, add a raw 
cucumber, cut in tiny dice, and turn into 
individual wetted molds. Serve on let- 
tuce with French. dressing. 

Wash six large bag figs, cook twenty 
minutes, drain and stuff with chopped 
nuts, grated orange peel and a bit of 
preserved ginger. Keep on ice until 
ready to serve. Just before serving 
make the sauce by beating one-half cup 
of sugar into a cup of whipped cream 
with the white. of an egg beaten stiff. 
Flavor with vanilla or a cordial. 

For sandwiches for supper, chop the 
whites of three hard cooked eggs and 
mash the yolks. Mix with these ten 
boned sardines and beat to a paste. 
Cream one-half cup of butter with one 
teaspoon of mustard, salt and pepper. 
Combine the two mixtures and add one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Place in a 
covered jar and set away in the ice box. 

Seald an earthenware teapot and add 
three teaspoons of tea, pour a quart of 
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freshly boiling Water over it and steep, 
without boiling, five minutes. Pour off, 
strain, cool quickly and set away cov- 
ered: When ready to serve, fill the 
glasses half full of shaved ice, fill up 
with the tea, add a slice of lemon or 
lime and sweeten with sugar syrup. 

A word about tea making. Doctors 
are agreed that boiling tea even for a 
short time dissolves enough of the tan- 
nin to do appreciable harm. Since the 
grateful iced beverage has evidently 
come to stay, let us be doubly careful 
that it be well made. 

For the small crisps, cream two table- 
spoons of sugar with one-half cup of but- 
ter; add the yolks of two eggs and beat 
thoroughly. Mix two cups of rolled oats 
with two teaspoons of baking powder, 
and one-half teaspoon of salt. Add to 
the egg mixture, flavor with almond ex- 
tract and fold in the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Drop from a teaspoon on a but- 
tered sheet, leaving a good three inches 
between. Bake in a slow oven. 

With so much accomplished on the 
previous day, it should be no great task 
to serve the Sunday meals, even if with- 
out the help of a maid. 

For the breakfast meat dish skin two 
raw sausages and cook with one table- 
spoon of butter for five minutes, stirring 
often. Make a plain omelet by beating 
the yolks of six eggs until thick and 
lemon colored, add a teaspoon of cold 
water for each yolk and beat again, sea- 
son with salt and pepper and cut in the 
stiffly beaten whites of six eggs. Beat 
thoroughly and pour into a well oiled 
omelet pan. When browned on one side 
fold one edge a third over, cover with 
the hot sausage and fold over the other 
third. Set in the oven to finish cooking, 
turn out on a hot platter and serve im- 
mediately. 

The canapes are a decided innovation. 
Spread finger lengths of bread with but- 
ter, a layer of Parmesan cheese and one 
of deviled ham. Heat in the oven and 
serve hot instead of the soup. 

The chicken will require an hour and 
a half in a moderate oven. Chop the 
heart and liver, add to the liquor in the 
pan and thicken with a tablespoon of 
flour. 


To prevent kerosene’stoves from rust- 
ing while put away for the summer 
months, we rub them all over with coal 
oil. As a result we are now using some 
for the third and fourth season, where 
formerly they would rust away after 
having been used six months. E. C. 


Menu Recipes. 


Clam Shortcake 


Sift three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one teaspoon 
of sugar and one-half teaspoon of salt. 
Work in two tablespoons butter with the 
tips of the fingers. Add enough milk to 
make a soft dough. Bake in a quick 
oven. Split, butter while hot and serve 
with clam filling. 

Clam Filling 

Clean and chop fine three pints of 
raw clams. Boil the clam water and 
strain. Cook the chopped clams in clam 
water ten minutes. Make a cream sauce 
by creaming two tablespoons each of 
flour and butter. Cook with one-half 
pint of milk and one-half pint of ciam 
water. Season and add to clams. Place 
in between and on top of shorteake and 
serve hot. M. 


Prunes on Toast 


Put slices of stale bread on a plate in 
the oven until nicely brown and crisp. 
Remove, and butter slightly. Lay on a 
small platter and pour over them stewed 
prunes, sweetened to taste. Heap 
whipped cream on each slice of toast and 
serve at once. F. A. F. 


Spanish Steak 


Season with salt, pepper and butter,* 


three pounds of round steak, cut two 
and one-half inches thick. Place in the 
oven in a pan with a little water, and 
cook thirty minutes, then cover with a 
layer of sliced raw onions. Cook three- 
quarters of an hour, then add a layer of 
sliced tomatoes, cook until tender, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and when 
browned serve with a gravy made from 
the liquor in the pan. 


Chicken Fritters 


Take a small portion of chicken fric- 
assee or any cold chicken, free from 
bones and mix it with ordinary fritter 
batter, then cook in deep, hot fat in the 
usual way. Do not make the fritters 
very large and serve with hot fried pars- 
ley. Veal may be substituted for 
chicken. The parsley is fried in butter 
until it is erisp. M. C. D. 


Sausage Rolls 


Boil two sausages for twg minutes; 
let them cool and take off the skin; cut 
the sausages in half lengthwise. Sift 
one cup of flour with one-half teaspoon 
of baking powder and a fourth teaspoon 
of salt; rub four tablespoons of beef 
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dripping lightly in so that there are no 
lumps; add a little water to make a stiff 
paste, and turn it out on a floured board; 
roll it one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; cut it in pieces five inches square. 
Place half the sausage on each square; 
wet the edges and fold the paste over, 
pressing the edges together; mark with 
the back of a knife; place on a greased 
baking-tin; brush each roll with a little 
milk to glaze it. Bake in a hot oven 
about half an hour. 


Fried Eggs 

Separate the yolks from the whites and 
put very little lard in the pan. Break 
the yolks and spread them all over the 
pan after it is hot. Season to taste and, 
beginning at one edge, roll the yolks into 
a cylindrical shape and allow it to cook 
a few minutes. Now turn the whites 
into the skillet without any more lard, 
even though the skillet appears to be 
dry, spread the whites over the bottom 
of pan, season quickly and roll as before, 
let this cook in the roll. It will not burn 
as there is plenty of water in an egg to 
prevent it. The result of this method 
is a light, fluffy morsel. G. E. D. 
Veal Birds 

Cut two pounds of thin veal steak 
into small squares, rejecting all bone. 
Season lightly with pepper and _ salt. 
Have ready a dressing of cracker crumbs, 
moistened with cream and well seasoned. 
Place a tablespoon of the dressing in 
the center of each square, roll the meat 
and skewer in shape with a toothpick. 
Fry a golden brown or bake in the 
oven. J. A. 


Salmon Loaf 


Chop one ean of fresh salmon, re- 
jecting the skin, bones and oil. Cream 
four tablespoons of butter; beat four 
eggs, add one and one-half cups of bread 
crumbs, season and beat well, then add 
the butter and fish. Beat all together 
and steam one hour in a buttered mold. 
Sauce for Salmon Loaf 

Heat one pint of milk and thicken 
with one tablespoon of cornstarch and 
two tablespoons of butter, rubbed to- 
gether. Add the liquor from the salmon, 
one tablespoon each of temato ketchup 
and Worcestershire with a pinch of 
eayenne. Pour over a well beaten egg, 
beat well and serve. Lobster may be pre- 
pared in the same way. Mrs H. C, T. 


Baked Liver 


Chop one pound and a half of liver 
with half a pound of fresh fat pork. Sea- 
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son according to taste with chopped 
onion, sage, pepper and salt. Place in a 
dish and steam one-half hour, skimming 
off all fat as it rises. When cold and 
freed from fat add one cup of bread 
erumbs and three well beaten eggs. 
Shape in balls and bake in a well oiled 
pan until brown. Thicken the gravy and 
serve with parsley. I. A. G. 


Corn Souffle 


Heat one pint of milk; stir into it 
three-fourths of a cup of corn meal and 
cook until thick and smooth. Add salt 
and a little butter; beat into this the 
well beaten yolks of four eggs and then 
the whites, which have been beaten sep- 
arately. Pour into a baking dish and 
cook twenty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. Serve at once. R. B. 


Escalloped Tomato and Cheese 


Make a drawn butter sauce with two 
tablespoons each of butter and flour; 
cook with one cup of hot water and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Put a layer 
of bread crumbs in a buttered baking 
dish, cover with bits of tomato, then a 
layer of crumbs followed by grated 
cheese; continue until the dish is full, 
having a generous sprinkling of grated 
cheese on top. Pour over the whole the 
hot sauce and bake in a moderate oven 
until brown. F. A. F. 


Stuffed Turnips 


Cook the turnips in three waters if 
old, and drain just before they are 
tender. With a sharp knife cut out the 
centers, leaving a cup-shaped receptacle 
with a wall an inch or less in thickness. 
Fill the hollows with a stuffing made as 
for fowl, with bread crumbs, a bit of 
summer savory, a little minced onion, 
salt and pepper to taste, and some melted 
butter. If wished richer add a little 
chopped sausage meat. Put on the top 
slice of the turnip, which should have 
been removed whole, arrange them in a 
baking dish, and baste each with melted 
butter. Bake in a moderate oven for 
half an hour. Mary Foster Snider. 


Salmon Canapes 


Cut slices of bread in fingers one-half 
inch thick, fry in olive oil until light 
brown. When cold butter and cover 
with thin slices of smoked salmon. 


Finnan Haddie on Toast 

Wash two ounces of rice and cook in 
a double boiler with one pint of boiling 
water and one teaspoon of salt. When 
the water is absorbed add two tablespoons 
of butter and a little milk. Season with 
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salt, pepper and cayenne and add a 
cooked finnan haddie which has been 
flaked. When thoroughly heated serve 
on toast. 


Prunes and English Walnuts 

Cut equal quantities of stewed prunes 
and English walnuts into thirds. Do 
not chop as they will not look well. 
Serve in sherbet glasses with whipped 
cream, E. 


Cold Meat Salad 

Cut cold meat into very thin slices. 
Chop four anchovies freed from bone, 
one small onion and one tablespoon of 
parsley. Mix in a salad bowl with two 
tablespoons of oil, one tablespoon of 
mild vinegar, French mustard, pepper 
and salt. Cover and let stand two hours, 
serve garnished with parsley and pickles. 


Banana Cream 

Force through a ricer one cup of ba- 
nana pulp, mix with two tablespoons of 
powdered sugar and the juice of half a 
lemon. Beat thoroughly, add one cup 
of whipped cream, beat again and serve 
in frappe glasses after chilling. 


Nursery Menus for a Week. 


By Leonie Gilmour 


In making these selections I have had 
an eye to the requirements of my own 
baby, now fourteen months old. There 
is nothing in the list that could injure 
a child of one year or older. I have 
chosen for breakfast such dishes as re- 
quire little trouble in preparation. 

Pure olive oil is a delicate and nutri- 
tious article of food whose use in feed- 
ing children is becoming recognized. A 
little poured on hot toast, or baked po- 
tato, is hugely relished by my baby. 

I give honey to the baby in small quan- 
tities, spreading it thinly over a piece of 
bread that has been dipped in milk, or 
adding a half teaspoon to a bowl of 
cereal and milk. 

Prune marmalade is made by strain- 
ing well-cooked prunes through a col- 
ander. We live in a land of figs and 
honey, and I have found the pulp of 
fresh, ripe figs a light and digestible 
fruit. I do not recommend the dried 
figs as a substitute, though the juice of 
stewed figs is very good. 

To make onion soup, put equal parts 
of butter and olive oil in the bottom of a 
saucepan. Slice an onion into this and 
fry a delicate brown. Add water and 
cook for one-half hour. Salt to taste. 


Strain it over thin slices of stale bread. 

A Seotch mother will tell you there 
is nothing like parsnips “to make bonny 
bairns plumps and fair.” In preparing 
parsnips cut them lengthwise through 
the tough inner core, cook thoroughly 
and mash through a colander. Serve 
with olive oil or butter, or both. 

It is best not to serve milk at the 
same meal with grape juice or orange 
juice. At other times when thirsty I give 
the baby a little hot water and milk 
(cambrie tea). He drinks plenty of 
water between meals, and has a bottle 
of milk and water during the forenoon, 
with another in the afternoon. 


The menus 


Breakfast—Cereal with milk, buttered 
toast. 

Dinner—Strained vegetable 
with bread steeped in it. 

Supper—Baked potato with olive oil. 
Juice of orange, sugar and crumbled 
bread. 

Breakfast—Cereal with 
milk. Ripe fig. 

Dinner—Soft cooked egg with 
crumbled bread. Grape juice and water. 

Supper—Baked apple with cereal and 
cream. Bread and butter. 

Breakfast—Toast with olive oil. Soft 
cooked egg. 

Dinner—Barley soup and rye bread. 

Supper—Bread dipped in milk and 
spread with honey. Boiled chestnut. 
Cambric tea. 

Breakfast—Cereal with milk. Bread 
and prune marmalade. 

Dinner—Soft cooked egg. Sweet ap- 
ple sauce. 

Supper—Mashed parsnips with olive 
oil. Bread dipped in milk. 

Breakfast—Oatmeal with cream and 
sugar. Piece of ripe sweet apple. 

Dinner—Strained spinach soup with 
crumbled bread. Prune marmalade. 

Supper—Whole wheat bread spread 
with cream cheese. Sponge cake dipped 
in juice of stewed figs. 

Breakfast—Cereal with milk. Bread. 
Ripe fig. 

Dinner—Onion soup with crusty 
bread. Mashed potato with olive oil. 

Supper—Boiled rice and milk. Crust 
of rye bread. 

Breakfast—Oatmeal with milk. Toast 
with olive oil. 

Dinner—Tomato bisque with crackers. 
Coffee cake. 

Supper—Mashed parsnips with olive 
oil. Grape juice. Whole wheat bread. 
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Hygiene and the Refrigerator 


By I. C. E. 


Ptomaine poisoning has of late years 
become a common term. Many people 
have experienced the symptoms in vary- 
ing degrees, especially after eating ques- 
tionable fish or cream, Just what caused 
the distress was for a time a puzzle to 
scientists, but it is now better under- 
stood. Every attack of indigestion may 
not be traced to this cause, but the 
disease occurs sufficiently often to make 
it quite worth while for the housekeeper 
to guard against its possible entrance 
into the home. 

Fresh foods of all kinds begin to de- 
eompose immediately after death. If 
the temperature is warm enough, the 
growth of bacteria is tremendous and 
the decay advances rapidly; if a low tem- 
perature is maintained the growth is 
stopped and there is practically no 
change so long as the low temperature 
continues. As the more dangerous bac- 
teria and molds and nearly all putre- 
factive ones require a warm tempera- 
ture for growth, refrigeration has made 
possible a large and varied market for 
fresh foods. 

There are some interesting little 
plants which like the low temperature. 
Fish placed on ice, but not frozen, often 
develops a peculiar phosphorescent ap- 
pearance, which is caused by the growth 
of a bacterium fond of sea food. It is 
not poisonous but indicative of the pres- 
ence of bacteria, and therefore a warn- 
ing. 

As the bacteria grow in the food, re- 
producing by millions, they form com- 
pounds not only disagreeable but harm- 
ful. They are called ptomaines, because 
they are toxic or poisonous to the human 
tissue. Ptomaine poisoning is very dif- 
ferent from the so-called germ diseases, 
as the bacteria themselves are not at all 
harmful except as they produce the pto- 
maines. It is a comfort to know that 
unless disguised by a preservative, an 
article of food which has decomposed to 


this extent is at once apparent to the 
taste. 

If possessed of strength of mind suf- 
ficient to reject the morsel, whether at a 
social dinner or the home table, the con- 
sumer will probably get off with a bad 
scare. In the case of a guest at a re- 
cent dinner of which the present writer 
knew, although she was aware in a slight 
measure of the risk run, the unsavory 
morsel was swallowed, with the result 
that a life was endangered. 

It is to guard perishable foods from 
these changes that scientists have put 
their best efforts into the refrigerating 
problem. Refrigerating cars and cold 
storage plants are fitted with coils of 
pipes, through which ammonia brine is 
forced. Rapid evaporation chills the 
surrounding air and freezes the moisture 
as it condenses. Often the pipes are in- 
eased inches deep in solid ice. The 
temperature varies with the character 
of the goods stored, below 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit for meat and fish, but a few 
degrees above for fruit and vegetables. 

Investigations are now being con- 
ducted by the federal bureau of chemis- 
try to decide the length of time an arti- 
cle of food may remain with safety in 
cold storage. With this settled and reg- 
ulated by law we may expect only bene- 
fit from the use of artificial refrigera- 
tion. 

The modern refrigerator is the house- 
keeper’s cold storage and if rightly 
treated is no mean substitute. From the 
health standpoint a good ice box is a 
necessity, while from the business side 
it is true economy, as buying in quan- 
tity means lowered prices. The ice box 
is not merely a reservoir for ice, but the 
air is chilled by means of the melting 
ice, and sent in a direct current down 
and around the food chamber, in much 
the same way that the oven is heated 
by the kitchen range. If this current 
is kept dry, cold and free from odor, 
the food on the shelves will be free from 
contamination. Wrapping the ice in a 
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newspaper conserves the ice, it is true, 
but raises the temperature of the ice 
box sometimes five or ten degrees and 
therefore is not true economy. 

After the manufacturer has done his 
best with air-tight, well ventilated con- 
struction, if the owner sees to it that 
there are no careless leakages, then the 
most economical treatment is to fill the 
ice box and keep it filled, remembering 
that any sudden lowering of tempera- 
ture has to be offset by more rapid melt- 
ing and an increased bulk of ice. With 
an adequate supply of ice a temperature 
of about 40 degrees may be maintained 
continuously. This is low enough to pre- 
vent bacterial action if proper care is 
used. 
Foods vary as to their power of ab- 
sorbing odors and taints. None are so 
sensitive to environment as the dairy 
products. Butter and milk absorb odors 
and taints to an alarming extent. 
Cheese is just as ready to yield its strong 
individuality. Under no condition al- 
low the latter a share in ice box priv- 
ileges. The practice of placing a cucum- 
ber, bit of lettuce or fruit in the ice 
chamber cannot be too severely con- 
demned for obvious reasgns. 

A study of the path of the current of 
cold air, which passes first over the top 
shelf in its rapid way downward, will 
plainly indicate that the best place for 
foods which easily absorb odors is on the 
top shelf before the air can possibly be 
tainted by any stronger food. 

Some refrigerators seek a way out of 
this difficulty in the manner of construc- 
tion, but the separate compartment, 
while a convenience, is not an absolute 
necessity if the shelves of the single 
compartment are used with judgment. 
If the air is clean and dry the top shelf 
is safe; if it is not, there is no com- 
partment or shelf in the ice box that is 
safe. Of further help, however, is pro- 
vision for deodorization in all refriger- 
ators—the saucer of broken charcoal. 
This substance has a limited capacity 
for absorbing odors, and if the saucer 
is renewed weekly will be of appreciable 
benefit. After thorough reoxygenation 
the charcoal may be used again. 

Women are apt to look with stoical 
indifference at conditions existing in 
their own homes, while agitating briskly 
reforms of many kinds. A milk inspec- 
tor in a large city made the assertion 
that women are responsible for the in- 
ception if not the continuance of the 
practice of preservation of foods by 
chemicals. In the laboratory work, he 


found that a large per cent of the sam- 
ples of milk sent him by consumers had 
been spoiled by lack of care after the 
milk had reached the purchaser’s hands. 
To meet the housekeeper’s notion of the 
length of time a perishable food should 
keep fresh, there came a demand for 
‘products which would keep fresh under 
all conditions of care’and temperature. 
Plainly this was only possible by chem- 
ical means. 

If these charges against womankind 
be just, the home methods of many 
housekeepers need a thorough “house- 
cleaning” 


The Germ in the Refrigerator 
- [With apologies to The Skeleton in Armor.} 
By W. B. T. 


Speak! Speak! thou fearsome guest, 
Unseen, yet gruesome pest, 
Leaving no hour of rest 
For those who seek thee! 
How didst thou dodge the broom? 
In which unsullied room 
Didst thou this hour of doom 
Await, we bespeak thee? 


Vainly we cleaned and swept; 
Spotless our house was kept; 
Where couldst thou then have crept 
From those who sought thee? 
Speak and thy secret tell! 
Where couldst thou safely dwell? 
What patron fiend so well 
Such cunning taught thee? 


Then in unhallowed glee 
Thus spake the germ to’ me 
Till I was forced to see 
How he had hidden: 
“Easy it was to hide! 
Safely could I abide— 
Ten thousand more beside, 
Safe, though unbidden! 


“None did pursue us there; 

Ours to do or dare; 

Strongly we built our lair, 
And thus we waited. 

Soap we had none to dread! 

Merry the life we led! 

Millions were born and bred— 
The house was fated! 


“No sun could reach us here! 
Hot water came not near! 
Naught had we then to fear, 

Safe from detection. 
Often in food we sent 
Scouts out on mischief bent; 
The refrigerator lent 

Us its protection.” 
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#@ To settle the question definitely as 
to what quantities of provisions should 
be used in a household, there is no way so 
sure as for the housewife to do her own 
work, for a time at least. She will see 
where the work should be lightened, and 
on what things she should insist. The 
experience is invaluable. Keeping ac- 
count of all PROVISIONS purchased 
for three months she should allow as 
much again and a little more for a stand- 
ard of what her provisions should 
amount to. If the amount allowed be 
exceeded the housekeeper can justifiably 
investigate and take a firm stand as to 
what quantities shall be used. This is 
better than if she is not sure of her 
ground, when a continual inspection 
takes the form of spying, distasteful alike 
to mistress and maid. Then too, each 
servant seems to have her own particu- 
lar extravagance, often an immaterial 
one, and while in housekeeping, as in 
every other well conducted business, 
something must be put down to profit 
and loss, the housewife will do well to 
shut her eyes to some little extravagance 
if she finds everything else is ordered on 
a satisfactory basis. June Merman. 


# Who will invent and put on the mar- 
ket a practical DISH-WASHING ima- 
chine, of suitable price and dimensions 
for the home? We have frequent in- 
quiries for such an apparatus. Descrip- 
tions of several homemade devices for 
this purpose have been printed in these 
pages. <A fortune awaits the person or 
concern who solves this problem. 


#@ It is worth the ten dollars we paid for 
our thirteen-years-old son’s trunk to see 
the pleasure he takes in it. The sense 
of possession, the care with which he 

acks his things in it and turns the key, 

is pride in his initials on the end— 
now isn’t all this a good thing to foster 
ina lad? To be sure, neither his father 
nor his mother had a trunk when his 
age, but his parents are sensible enough 
to realize that “things are different” 
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now from their own childhood. So we’ve 
learned something from this episode, as 
well as benefiting the boy. The great 
problem with all parents in comfortable 
circumstances is not to give the child 
too much or too many things. If our 
children fail to have all the advantages 
of poverty, we should at least make 
good, so far as may be, by avoiding over- 
indulgence. The Boy’s Parents. 


# Has anyone tried making place cards 
for a dinner in the form of a puzzle or 
rebus illustrating the name of some re- 
cent book? Each card of course pre- 
sents the name of a different book. This 
little plan starts the conversation at the 
very beginning of the dinner. FE. H. 


# In Switzerland pulverized charcoal 
has come to be a_ specific against 
MUSHROOM POISONING. A cer- 
tain physician discovered the remedy. 
He was called to a house where fifteen 
people had eaten of false mushrooms. 
Quickly pulverizing some lumps of char- 
coal, he mixed a large quantity with 
water. He gave the emulsion by the tea- 
spoon at the rate of one a minute. This 
treatment was continued until all the 
painful symptoms had disappeared. One 
patient, much worse than the others, re- 
ceived the charcoal as an injection and 
was cured, Julia Purucker, Geneva, 


# The girl who is the possessor of a pet 
dog should realize that if she will keep 
it out of that expensive and undesirable 
place “the veterinary hospital” she must 
not feed him fudge; nor must she let days 
and days go by without the daily airing, 
or the dog will lose all his beauty of 
contour and every bit of his good looks. 
He will be “out of form,” if not posi- 
tively sick. But most of all he must not 
be allowed to play with small, hollow 
rubber balls. Every little DOG loves 
them—loves especially to bite and 
squeeze holes in them—but sometimes 
they get down their throats. Milk 
which has not had the life germs in it 
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killed by being heated may produce that 
plague of plagues—worms. Boiled milk, 
even just the little bit left from the cof- 
fee, is quite as bad, for other reasons. 
One meal in the morning is all the dog 
should have, and if he refuses it or 
leaves part if it, take it away. ‘The next 
day he will lick the platter clean. Smalf 
dogs should not be covered at night, but 
should sleep in an unheated room, on 
the floor, curled up on a cushion. Place 
a bowl of water (with a piece of sulphur 
and two or three big iron nails in it) 
near by, for little dogs often want a 
drink in the night. L. F. 8. 


# A teaspoon of nitrate of soda added 
to three quarts of water and poured upon 
the roots of a Boston FERN will stimu- 
late it to renewed life. Apply several 
times at intervals of about three weeks, 
but care should be taken not to touch 
the fronds. K, G. G. 


#TI saw in a college girl’s room a 
clever, homemade device for keeping 
shirt waists crisp. It was two shelves 
in a closet with a deep strip of fretwork 
tacked across each. “On the top shelf 
I lay my thinnest waists,” said the 
owner, “thin gowns which will not bear 
crushing. On the lower shelf are 
thicker waists of pique or gingham. I 
find SHELVES much handier to keep 
shirt waists in than drawers. The fret- 
work keeps them from tumbling on the 
floor, while I can dust off the shelves 
with a whisk broom. This would be 
impossible if there was a strip of wood 
instead of fretwork.” I, G. C, 


# Among the new things for babies un- 
der the walking age are handmade 
MOCCASINS of white pereale. Use 
the French pereale which is fleece-lined 
and has more body than the unlined. 
Cut the shoe according to a pattern and 
then make an extra piece for a vamp. 
Stamp this with a simple pattern and 
embroider it in white mercerized cotton 
—you can embroider a pair in an even- 
ing. Then bind all the pieces on the 
machine, binding the vamp and the toe 
of the slipper together, using very nar- 
row tape or heavy cotton cloth eut on the 
bias—the cloth will make the neater 
finish. A tiny pearl button and but- 
tonhole should finish a comfortable 
pair of, shoes which has cost about 
twenty cents. Some mothers keep the 
baby in them even after he is walking, 
because the soft soles make him light 
on his feet. They are very easily laun- 
dered. Wash them first with a brush and 


soap suds, then rinse carefully and stuff 
with cotton. Dry in the sun and there 
is no need of ironing. If the shoes are 
not perfectly white, any whitening may 
be applied, but if they are carefully 
washed this will not be needed. M. C. D. 


# Our hostess invited us to a porch 
party and FLOWER SHOW. We went 
“wonde ringly for we knew that she was 
unskilled in the cultivation of flowers and 
that her floral possessions were limited. 
We found all the familiar plants and 
blooms of our gardens and hills arranged 
in artistic manner in improvised porch 
boxes outdoors, and in bowls, pots and 
vases in the reception hall. There were 
clover blossoms, dandelions, daisies, vio- 
lets, chumps of bluets, potted verbenas, 
geraniums and the old-fashioned grow- 
ing things one buys in the markets. 
Each receptacle or clump of growth was 
tagged with a number. We were given 
ecards with an appalling list of botani- 
cal names written thereon and were told 
to find the plant each represented, then 
to place opposite to the botanical names 
on the card the number with which the 
plant was tagged. Prizes were awarded 
for the most accurate lists. Rosalie. 


# Innumerable cases of defective 
SIGHT may be traced to the evil of 
placing infants in carriages, with un- 
protected eyes turned to the sky. Let 
any mother who thinks this a harmless 
practice, throw back her own head and 
look upwards steadily on an overcast 
dull day as a test of the distress which it 
will produce. The white parasol, to 
prove of benefit rather than injury, 
should be supplied with a dark green 
lining. M, 


# T have a budget called “literary dis- 
coveries,” that is, household hints or 
recipes that come through the READ- 
ING of novels, biographies, or travels. 
For instance, the earliest explanation of 
bed-making was gained from Mis: 
Ophelia’s instructions to Topsy in Unele 
Tom's Cabin. It was in Little Wamen 
that | learned how to shorten the seem- 
ing length of a long seam by naming 
the quarters after different continents. 
Tt was Amy who painted the soiled 
white slippers and faded hats, while the 
Old Fashioned Girl told me how plum 
cake should be put together. Robinson 
Crusoe and Swiss Family Robinson 
gave many homely household devices and 
recipes. Mrs Whitney’s books were full 
of nuggets. Serena Nyse folding up the 
dust in neat little newspaper packets 
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ready for kindling the fire; Barbara 
Halliday “ironing with her fingers, in 
the way she sprinkled down the clothes,” 
“We girls” and the devices for “kitch- 
ing in the parlor”—how they all come 
back to memory! In Nansen’s Arctic 
travels were a number of hints coneern- 
ing nutritive values, especially about 
tea, while a missionary biography gave 
the first suggestion as to wrapping up 
in leaves or husks food to be cooked in 
hot ashes. D. W. 


@ I was very much annoyed by little 
scraps rubbing off the edges of my 
ASBESTOS MATS and lodging in the 
scallops of the linen covers. Acecord- 
ingly I bound their edges with passe 
partout binding and my mats have 
been ai great satisfaction to me 
since. B. L. L. 


@ Since the extensive use of the Edison 

plug cut-out for electric light work, it 

happens often that a fuse 

will blow out when light 

O- is most needed, An elec- 

trician is not always avail- 

able to replace a blown 

fuse. For a temporary 

light take an old lamp 

base and twist the copper 

Dv filament wires together, 

substituting it for the 

defective fuse plug. If 

there is not a base handy, 

make one by breaking away the glass 

from an old lamp, twist the copper fila- 

ment wire together, and insert in the 

cut-out. Be sure that the little copper 

wires are twisted, because they complete 

the current, which has been broken by 
the melted fuse. J. C. G. 


@ I had been bothered by friends CAN- 
VASSING for various articles which I 
did not need, but it was considered an 
offense to refuse to buy. I had five dol- 
lars which I had been saving toward a 
tailor-made suit. I saw an advertise- 
ment of “agent wanted” by a reliable 
houge for tailor-made suits. I invested 
my five dallars in an outfit. When a 
woman came to sell something I 
patiently heard the plea for her wares, 
bought as usual and then produced my 
samples and fashion plates, ete, and had 
my say. When a child came, as was 
often the case, I sent his mother a cir- 
cular and a catalog followed by a per- 
sonal plea when I next saw her. T sold 
three suits, two coats, and some under- 
wear. My commission paid back the 
five dollars and a fraction more, while by 


this means I lessened my calls, and saved 
my money for my own suit. Moreover 
my neighbors were not offended, but no 


longer ply me with their wares. Pru- 
dentia. 


. # In a neighbor's kitchen stood a lit- 
*tle stand ready for the housewifely 
emergency, which occurs in a 
kitchen, where only one table can be ac- 
commodated, The stand was big enough 
to hold the bread raiser but small enough 
to be tucked in beside the stove on a 
cold morning. It saved travel when 
frying doughnuts or croquettes because 
it brought the molding board, covered 
with the food to be fried, close to the 
kettle of boiling fat. There is no limit 
to its usefulness, as [ have discovered 
since I brought one down from the at- 
tic for our own kitchen. One more rec- 
ommendation for the litth TABLE: it 
weighs no more than a chair and a child 
ean tote it across the kitchen at a 
hurry-up call. C, 


@ WICCOUGHS gave me no little 
trouble, till I discovered that a little 
black pepper placed on the tongue would 
give almost instant relief. G. W. W. 


# Close to each side of the back door- 
way, drive firmly a strong stake, four 
to six feet high. Six or eight feet 
away from each drive another stake, 
two or three feet high, and connect on 
two by nailing a pole to the top of t 

stakes. Against this framework stretch 
a length of chicken wire. Have the 
earth well spaded and moderately en- 
riched, then plant MORNING GLORY 
seeds in a row, with lavish hand. My 
sister and I always hasten before aught 
else is done in the kitchen to view the 
— display on’ our floral balustrade. 


#@ An uncolored, hand-wrought, copper 
bow] about eight inches in diameter, 
and two and a half inches deep, was set 
in the middle of a dark mahogany table. 
in this bowl sparkled clear water, while 
strewn from its center was a thin layer 
of maidenhair fern. Put in singly, here 
and there through the fern, were large 
single VIOLETS. At the edge of the 
bowl, the ferns almost imperceptibly 
mingled with smilax, streamers of the 
green trailing to four green bronze can- 
dlesticks, tall, slender and 
at the head; and to each cover where 

ended in boutonnieres and corsage bou- 
quets of the lovely flowers. The effect of 
the water with the copper glowing 
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through it, and the violets not massed, 
but starring the green was beautiful. 


O’H. 


# To protect a hardwood FLOOR from 
scratches, cut corrugated rubber to fit 
the bottom of chair or table legs, and 
fasten with strong glue. These tips are 
invisible and less expensive than those 
which are sold for this purpose. F. A. D. 


# Our house is small, with hardwood, 
uncarpeted floors. The shrill, metallic 
sound of the TELEPHONE BELL was 
unpleasant, and sometimes exasperating 
—we are on a party line—so we had the 
metal bells replaced with wooden ones, 
the telephone company furnishing them 
without extra charge. We have no dif- 
ficulty in hearing these bells in any 
part of the house, and there is nothing 
rasping in their sound. B. W. K. 


# A plumber says that stains on POR- 
CELAIN TUBS, washstands and sinks 
are caused by allowing the surface to be 
injured. hen new, porcelain is as 
smooth as a piece of window glass, but 
if rubbed with sandsoaps its surface be- 
comes like a piece of ground glass from 
which no cleansing agent can take the 
stain. He recommended common house- 
hold ammonia for cleaning. D. C. 8. 


#1 went for treatment one day to a 
specialist on hair diseases. While she 
kneaded my scalp she proffered some 
advice. “If your hair is falling out,” 
she said, “do not give it the same vig- 
orous treatment that healthy hair can 
endure, Lay aside a brush altogether 
and a fine comb, using nothing but a 
comb with coarse teeth, Strenuous 
brushing and combing will pull out a 
great deal of hair which with a little 
care and sensible treatment might be- 
come firmly rooted. Many women who 
follow advice that floats about in the 
“beauty columns” of newspapers, ren- 
der themselves half bald by a too vig- 
orous application of the brush and comb, 
The best plan is to consult a hair spe- 
cialist, who by an examination of the 
scalp will prescribe a treatment to fit 
the case. Then pursue that treatment 
faithfully and when health returns to 
the hair, wield the brush and comb as 
vigorously as you please. One cause for 
poor HAIR in young women, so she 
told me, is that mothers, ambitious for 
their daughters’ to have fine hair, keep 
it cropped during childhood and girl- 


hood, till instead of becoming fine, it 
grows coarse and poor. A few years of 
short hair in childhood will do no harm, 
but an indisereet and long continued 
application of the barber's shears will 
ruin the finest hair, I. G. C. 


# To economize space in a_ kitchen 
which must also serve as a laundry this 
frame for the ironed 
clothes was devised. 
The two side pieces 
were of pine about 
one inch square and 
three feet long; the 
cross-pieces were 
common — plastering 
laths planed smooth, 

of a length to fit the 
space to be filled, 
and were firmly 
nailed to the sides, 
Two window shade 
brackets were then 
fastened to the wall 
by the side of the 
range, screws were 
put through the 
holes in the brackets 
and fastened to the 
ends of the side 
pieces of the frame, 
bringing it to the 
wall, <A cord fas- 
tened to the top piece and to a nail in 
the wall allowed the frame to drop for- 
ward over the range at any devised 
angle. When not in use the whole is 
drawn back against the wall out of the 
way. d. A. O, 


WALL 


# 1 found my Chinaman neatly damp- 
ening the WASIHIIING by means of an 
extra large tin salt-shaker filled with 
water, This distributed the required 
moisture so evenly and quickly that the 
idea seemed well worth borrowing. 
K. E. M. 


# Take enough Swiss embroidery to go 
around and cover the baby’s head from 
car to ear, wide enough to meet easily 
and loosely in the back. Finish the 
embroidered edge and the two ends with 
narrow valenciennes lace. Hem the 
remaining edge, which forms the back 
of the cap. Through this, beginning an 
inch and a half from each end, run a 
narrow linen cord. Draw as tight as 
possible and tuck the ends inside. The 
ends of the cap below the drawing 
strings should then be brought together 
and fastened with a small baby pin. 
Tack on some lawn ties and you have a 
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simply made, well fitting CAP that can 


‘be immediately transformed into a 


straight piece of embroidery easily 
laundered. Left-over pieces of fine lawn 
can be made up in the same way and 
when tucked and feather-stitched are 
even daintier than the embroidery and 
less expensive. F. H. 


# Not having a regular PLAYROOM 
for my two vigorous youngsters, I use 
an aleove. I have had a light gate made, 
the width of the opening, and when very 
busy, especially when using the sewing 
machine, and little fingers are in dan- 
ger, I put in the gate, and install the 
children with a supply of playthings. 
This little room they regard as their 
own. It is large enough to afford plenty 
of space, their playthings are not scat- 
tered about, and the children are where 
I can watch them while I work. H. A. S. 


# Before I discovered the value of a com- 
mon everyday wooden clothespin as a 
SCRAPER, I was much annoyed by the 
harsh rasping sound made by a knife, 
which, with all my care, would leave 
marks on the fine granite and porcelain 
lined kettles. J. A. D. 


# SWEET PEAS grow better on brush 
than on a trellis, in my experience. 
plant the seeds in a trench at least six 
inches deep, covering with one inch of 
soil well packed down. As the shoots ap- 
pear I sift earth over them again, repeat- 
ing each time until the sweet peas in pa- 
tience finally appear “on top.” The 
roots seem far more thrifty when this 
method of planting is observed. Marjorie 
March. 


# “You have a better MEMORY than . 


mine, grandma,” exclaimed a middle- 
aged woman, as the octogenarian fin- 
ished repeating a lengthy poem; “I am 
ashamed to confess it, but I can scarcely 
remember a poem of the many committed 
in childhood.” “Neither can I,” rejoined 
grandma. “When I reached seventy my 
memory was failing rapidly so I thought 
I would strengthen it by committing 
something every day. At first one short 
verse taxed my patience sorely, but I 
persevered until it was comparatively 
easy to remember long poems. Now I 
have a storehouse of memory gems with 
which to dispel gloom.” H. H. T. 


# One should make sure that the kitchen 
table, the sink and the range are just 
the right hight to permit the worker to 
stand upright, and then, if there is a 


good-sized MIRROR, hung in a good 
light, where one can hardly help seeing 
one’s face while at work, it will very 
soon correct the tendency to scowl or to 
“make a face” while at work, and best 
of all, it will delay the coming of hate- 
ful wrinkles. It is the wrinkles made 
“where the smiles have been” that we 
love in the faces of those dear to us, 
not the ones from scowls and ugly 
grimaces made while at work. So 
hang a large mirror in the kitchen, and 
see how soon you can correct the habit 
of scowling while at work. M. T. R. 


# A FISH may be kept sweet twenty- 
four hours or even longer. After clean- 
ing, wipe dry and spread open, skin side 
down, upon a platter. Mix well together 
a heaping tablespoon of brown sugar, a 
heaping teaspoon of cayenne pepper and 
the same of fine salt. Rub this mixture 
thoroughly and evenly over the inside of 
the fish. Then cover tightly and set in 
a cold place. When wanted to cook, with 
a dry towel carefully wipe off every par- 
ticle of the seasoning. H. F. 


@ Ilow many know that a pinch of bak- 
ing soda in a cup of water used as a 
mouth wash before going to the dentist 
will make the TEETH much kess sen- 
sitive? A successful dentist told me 
this, and it proved to be true, in my 
ease. M. FE. W. 


# Do you know that an ordinary palm 
leaf fan held under the front upper 
teeth by a DEAF person will enable 
him to hear a conversation equally as 
well as one of those high-priced rubber 
arrangements, and has the additional ad- 
vantage in the summer of not being in- 
trusive? Joseph W. Gibson. 

&* This device is of value only when 
Se drum of the ear is the part affected. 

itor. 


# When the baby fusses in the evening, 
while the dishes remain unwashed, and 

no one but mamma will 
2 } do for his lordship, what 
can a man do if he has 
any conscience at all but 
wash the dishes. How- 
ever, when this feat has 
to be performed by a 
man six feet tall at a 
sink cut out for a little 
4 woman five feet three 
inches, the protest from 
the aoused back goes far to deaden 
conscience the next time. I overcame 
this by fixing up two cleats, as long as 
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the sink is wide, held firmly by two cross- 
pieces and notched to set around the 
pipes that run from the faucets to the 
floor. This raised the pan the full depth 
of the sink and now I wash dishes for 
the little housemother without the 
faintest suspicion of a “bone in my 
back.” L. M. L. 


# A housewife who always serves eggs 
for breakfast invested in some small 
HORN SPOONS such as are commonly 
used by apothecaries in mixing drugs. 
A. C. 


# When “blacking up” for AMATEUR 
THEATRICALS, it answers perfectly 
to use cork for the face only and wear 
black silk gloves. This is almost neces- 
sary if the part is one which requires 
handling articles of a light color. E. W. 


# I was surprised to learn that it is cus- 
tomary for many butchers to use potato 
meal in their SAUSAGE as it absorbs 
the water used in mixing and will add 
materially to its weight and their profit. 
I finally found a butcher who used no 
artificial filling in his sausage and I 
have better flavored sausage, which 
shrinks but little and consequently gives 
me better returns for my money. M. H. 


#@ We lost several beautiful KITTENS 
before finding out that they are subject 
to worms. The symptoms are lack of 
appetite and spirits, a hot, dry nose, a 
rough, staring coat, and, above all, a 
tendency to sit or lie hunched up, witli 
the head down between the fore paws. 
Occasionally difficult breathing or a 
slight, dry cough will show that the 
worms are choking the little victim. An 
infallible remedy, if given in time, is 
the mixture of pinkroot and senna used 
for children with the same trouble. A 
good-sized kitten will taxe a small baby’s 
dose, and it may be decreased for a very 
little one. Repeat if needed. Better 
give too much than too little. G. L. H. 


# We use gas for cooking in summer, 
but when the gas stove was set up in one 
corner of the kitchen it took up the 
only place where a table might have 
been placed, unless we took down the 
range for the summer,—which meant a 
plumber’s bill now and another in the 
fall. I found that a number of the 
“protuberances” on the range were only 
flanged on, or at most fastened with 
screw nuts (a little kerosene loosened 
up those that were rusted in), so I took 
them off and stored them in the attic— 


cellar is too damp—with the lids. This 
dressed the RANGE pretty nearly 
square. It was a simple matter then to 
measure the top for a table, which was 
easily made of half-inch matched boards, 
with four strips as braces screwed on 
underneath. To keep things from slid- 
ing off, { put a strip along the front and 
each side, projecting half an inch above 
the top and two inches below, mitered 
at the corners. This also helps to hold 
the table in place. Be sure in measur- 
ing, however, to allow for the flange on 
the top of the range or you will find 
your table too small to permit of the 
strip extending below. To this lower 
edge I tacked oilecloth, so the stove does 
not show at all. On my range the pipe 
at the back comes out into the top; this 
was easily provided for by a notch of 
the proper size cut in the back of the 
table. J. S. J. 


# Small boys who seem to enjoy stamp- 
ing around the house in their noisy 
shoes are the very ones who take most 
kindly to my remedy: MOCCASINS to 
be slipped on the moment the boys 
come into the house. These are even less 
noisy than slippers and the youngsters 
ean “cut up” all they like without dis- 
turbing the other folks in the house. 
We must equip the boys to have a good 
time at home rather than insist upon 
such stillness as to make the boys anx- 
ious to get away. M. C. 


#T was told by a doctor that the na- 
tions which ate largely of wuneooked 
food rarely had EXZEMA and kindred 
diseases. I began feeding my two-years- 
old baby regularly once a day with 
scraped apple. The symptoms promptly 
disappeared. I have tried the remedy at 
two other times with the same results. 
L. W. W. 


# If a member of the family is employed 
in a bank, ask him to bring you some of 
the stout cotton BAGS in which they 
receive their silver. These bags make 
strong slips for couch pillows, as feath- 
ers or down will not penetrate the firm 
texture and the silk cover is thus made 
more lasting. M. S. 


# Don’t overlook the merit of the dahlia. 
We used to think it was absolutely nee- 
essary to start the plants into growth 
very early in the house. For the last 
two seasons I have not put out my 
dahlia roots until about the first of 
June. I plant these roots where they 
are to grow, in very rich soil, and water 
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them well. The result has been most 
satisfactory, most of them have begun 
to bloom in the latter part of July. By 
covering the plants with sheets on frosty 
nights I have kept them blooming up to 
the coming of cold weather. A very rich 
soil, plenty of water, and no disturbance 
of the roots after planting will enable 
you to grow fine DAHLIAS. Eben 
Rexford. 


@ Many rust spots, of seemingly unac- 
countable origin, may be traced to the 
BLUING used in* washing. Prussian 
blue, the constituent of some of the blu- 
ings on the market, is a compound of 
iron, which, in the presence of an al- 
kali, deposits the rust spot. If you sus- 
pect the bluing you use, take a little 
of the compound ir a vessel with soap, 


or better caustic potash, and bring to’ 


a boil. If iron separates, the compound 
is Prussian blue, and you will have to 
be very careful in rinsing to get out 
all the soap. 


# One of the best known of New York 
hotels has been serving tiny FISH- 
BALLS about the size of a good-sized 
marble. F. B. 


#@ it has been suggested that PIANO 
KEYS be washed with alcohol and 
water, to prevent their turning yellow. 
Though my instrument is over fifty 
years old, the keys are pure white, and I 
have always cleaned them with a soft, 
damp cloth. However, I tried the alco- 
hol and water, with the result that I have 
some unsightly white spots on the pol- 
ished wood, back of the keys, and at the 
ends of the key board, caused by care- 
lessness in touching the wood with the 
wet cloth. Be careful to touch only the 
keys with the alcohol and water. S. G. H. 


@ Most of the water paints for wall 
surfaces. are excellent for filling cracks 
in floors. They come in the form of 
powder, something like plaster of paris, 
but when mixed with water keep moist 
longer and dry much harder. Any kind 
on the market is suitable if it fills the 
following tests: Mix a little with water 
to a stiff paste and leave it in lumps 
on a rough board over night. If it re- 
quires a hammer to break up these 
lumps, when dry, it is good; if it rubs 
off like chalk it is of no use for the pur- 
pose. To use, mix the plaster with 
enough water to make a thick cream, 
then pour it into the cracks out of an 
old teapot, or a cup with a lip. Foree 
it into cracks with a case knife and if 


it settles down fill up again. Don’t be 
“fussy” about cleaning up what does 
not go in, but spread it around smoothly. 
If the floor is badly splintered plaster it 
down thoroughly with a putty knife over 
the splinters and leave until the next 
day, when the splinters will be imbedded 
in the cement. When dry sandpaper 
down all the rough spots. and lumps. 
The first coat of paint will penetrate 
this filling and bind it together. Some 
ROUGH FLOORS and_ wide cracks 
have been made smooth and the cracks 
sealed up so that no dirt can collect and 
no bugs, moths or disease germs find a 
home. They will stay so as long as the 
paint is kept good. W. H. S 


# When injury to a finger demands the 
use of a cot or finger stall, it is often 

inconvenient to tie 
the strings which go 
around the wrist. I 
use a rubber band 
one-eighth of an inch 
wide, fastening it to 
the cot through a 
small slit in the end. 
While the rubber, if 
of the proper length, 
will hold the cot on 
securely, it takes only 
a moment to slip it 
on over the hand when putting on the 
a: 2. 


Showing the cot in place 


@ Finding myself cramped for room in 
my CLOTHES PRESS, I screwed a 
small pulley into the ceiling and passed 
a clothesline over the same. On one end 
of this line I fastened a coat-hanger. 
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I now put my fur coat on this hanger, 
pull it to the ceiling and fasten the other 
end of the line to a small cleat, which 
I screwed into the woodwork at a con- 
venient hight. By this arrangement, 
when not in use, my coat is suspended 
close to the ceiling, out of the way, free 
from friction, and easy of access. In 
summer I simply cover it with a large 
tar paper bag. S. C. 


@ Try roasting English WALNUTS. 
Put a panful in a moderate oven and 
shake occasionally, for twenty minutes. 
They are, in my opinion, a great im- 
provement over the raw nuts. C. M. B. 


# We were annoyed by visits from our 
neighbors’ dogs and cats to our GAR- 
BAGE PAIL, which, though heavy and 
with a tight cover, was not always 
proof against their attacks. We dis- 
couraged them by hanging the pail on a 
stout hook fastened to a projection in 
the house wall. This does not put the 
pail out of human reach, and it is off 
the ground, neat and safe. B. W. K. 


#@ If annoyed by a ROCKING CHAIR 
creeping on a thick piled carpet, wind a 
couple of inches of velvet around one 
rocker and the chair will Temain sta- 
tionary. J. H. H. 


@ One mother cured her six-years-old 
daughter of the bad habit of biting her 
NAILS, by having a professional mani- 
eure “do” the little nails once. The 
child’s pride was aroused and she is now 
very anxious to have them “look pretty.” 
Mothers can easily manicure the nails 
themselves, but a stranger doing it seems 
to make it more impressive. E. 8. 


@ Have you ever tried Swiss CHARD? 
It is like beet greens. Cut close to the 
earth, the roots are undisturbed and it 
grows again in a week or two, thus giv- 
ing a continuous supply. Mrs C. R. M. 


@ I joyfully adopted the use of a square 
of enamel cloth in place of the time- 
honored rolling board. The handy 
man of the house, seeing my object, ar- 
ranged an exceedingly convenient de- 
vice. He fastened just under the back 
edge of my kitchen table a curtain fix- 
ture and a roller of the desired length. 
Upon the curtain roller he tacked the 
edge of the enamel cloth. Then pulling 
it over the table, he tacked the front 
edge to a slender rod, which held the 
sheet smoothly in place during its use. 
It is the work of a few seconds to wash 
and dry the ROLLING-CLOTH, and 


turn it neatly about the roller, where, 
out of sight and dust, it is ready for in- 
stant use. A. B. S. 


#@ When buying MATTING, get three 
or four yards extra for summer rugs. 
Cut this extra piece into the desired 
lengths and finish at the edges by pull- 
ing out the straws to the depth of about 
our inches, and tying the threads. 
These rugs protect the matting as well 
as heavier ones, are easily cleaned and 
best of all, there is no fuzz and nap to 
wear off, and make frequent sweeping 
a necessity. I find that the rooms in 
which I have them need to be swept 
i! about half as often as the others. 
8. 


#TI had a leaky TIN ROOF on my 
piazza. As within a year alterations 
would make it necessary to tear out the 
old piazza, I successfully tided over the 
intervening time by painting the bad 
spots. While the paint was still wet, I 
spread over it smoothly some cheap mus- 
lin. When this was dry, I painted the 
whole roof, patches and all. K. S. R. 


#@ Well budded sprays of lilac, plum, 
apple or peach, if kept in a bucket of 
warm water, will blossom in a few 
weeks. CRAB APPLE sprays are 
specially effective; the blossoms are very 
fragrant and will last for weeks. 


# You can make the bed seem less hard 
and give a change to an invalid by tuck- 
ing a pillow under the knees. I was ill 
last winter with a trained NURSE and 
of all the helpful little things she did to 
make me comfortable, nothing brought 
me so much relief as this. F. H. 


@ The invitations to a GOOSE 
PARTY were all in rhyme, and each 
guest was requested to come prepared to 
add her quota to the evening’s fun. As 
soon as the guests assembled the care- 
fully prepared “stunts” began. The 
Jabberwock spoke his ridiculous verses 
with much gesticulation. He was made 
up of two ladies, one of whom, with 
arms behind her, did the speaking, while 
the other, hidden behind the first, and 
beneath her draperies, did the gesticulat- 
ing. “Lawyer and client” argued their 
varied cases, charades were acted, and 
at last the company settled itself to a 
game of “hearts,” for which prizes 
awaited both the winning and the booby 
goose. Refreshments of ice cream, cake 
and grape juice followed, one of the 
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cakes being an immense “angel food” 
furnished by one of the guests as her 
“stunt.” The ice cream was molded in 
the form of geese and goslings. S. E. G. 


# TI use white BROOM BAGS for the 
walls and ceilings and gray ones for the 
floors. By insisting upon a fresh one 
each time the walls are done, my papers 
are kept unspoiled. E. C. W. 


# Nicking the edges of dishes at the 
SPIGOT of the sink is a common oc- 
currence in most households. Why not 
slip a short rubber hose or tubing over 
the end of the faucet. V. B. R 

&* With a faucet set some distance 
above the sink level the tubing prevents 
undue spattering. Editor. 


# Serve cup CUSTARDS in the pressed 
sherbet glasses you can buy at the five 
and ten cent store. These cups, if 
baked in a pan of water do not crack, 
or turn brown and are dainty in ap- 
pearance. G. W. H 


# The hostess ties to the right arm of 
each young woman a ribbon about two 
yards long. Gathering the ends to- 
gether, she passes them through the 
folding doors into the next room where 
the men are assembled. Each man 

an end and when the doors are 
opened finds his PARTNER, when the 
web is unraveled. P. H. 


One of the prettiest effects was pro- 
duced at a spring luncheon with calla 
lilies and forget-me-nots. The central 
decoration was a bunch of CALLA 
LILIES, each holding a bunch of the 
dainty blue forget-me-nots. A calla filled 
with forget-me-nots was at each plate. 
The ices were served in real callas with 
the stamens removed. M. M. W 


# In the diet kitchen of a hospital, I 
watched the cook make a et of lemon 
jelly, pour it into small molds, set them 
in a pan of ice water, ond cover them 
with a sheet of glass. “Why do you 
cover them?” I asked. “Because noth- 
ing is such a germ catcher as cooling 
GELATINE. When a doctor wants to 
secure a few germs in a disease-swept 
uslehisehand he frequently melts a lit- 
tle gelatine and sets it uncovered on a 
window sill.” I. G. C. 


@ The covers to my bureau and dress- 
ing table have been admired so often 
that perhaps the idea is worthy of a 
larger audience. These BUREAU 
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COVERS are particularly well adapted 
to furniture which is curved at front 
and sides so that straight scarfs are im- 
practical. The material, which is a 
finely ribbed white pique having a small 
raised design, is first cut to exactly fit 
the surface to be protected. The edge is 
then marked in scallops by means of a 
button or small spool, is padded, closely 


buttonholed with embroidery cotton and 
eut out. Bee Practical. 
# Large passe partout pictures may be 
hung without fear of their weight caus- 
Loa \ ing an acci- 
and hammer 
the large 
curve until 
flat. Puncha 
hole through 
lieving all strain from the binding. The 
flattened picture hook is shown in Fig- 
ure A, ready for adjustment. I. H. 
# The patient who is well enough to be 
brought downstairs, but who is not able 
with another below, to grasp the front 
rung. The chair will incline to a 
comfortable angle, and will prove a 
most convenient method of conveyance. 
8 Vv. 
long, cold spring makes asparagus hard 
and tough. Hot, dry weather during 
the spring and early summer affects 
peas, beans, and nearly all green vege- 
tables in the same way. “Don’t kick 
ants, makes it a point never to repri- 
mand a SERVANT when she is plainly 
dressed. She waits until she is going 
to a function, and then, attired in a 
beautiful costume, she cal's the servants 


dent. Pur- 

e flat end 
to walk down, may be carried comfort- 
# A truck farmer says if women knew 
against Providence, cook your vegeta- 
to account for whatever has displeased 


chase an ex- 
tra supply of 
picture hooks 
th 
and | paint the whole s a dull black. As 
shown in the illustration the two hooks 
support the picture, easel fashion, re- 
ably upon a chair. Seat the INVALID 
upon a straight-backed chair, and have 
one person support the back of the chair, 
what an untoward season does for some 
of the VEGETABLE crops they would 
be more merciful to the market man. A 
bles a little longer,” he says. I. G. C. 
# A southern woman who has enviable 
suecess in managing her colored serv- 
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her. Negroes have a great respect for 
the wearers of handsome clothes. If 
corrected by their mistress when she 
was wearing a shirt waist and walking 
skirt they might be impertinent, or 
“give notice,” but not when she is stun- 
ningly arrayed. M. W. 


@ My English gardener treated the 
TOMATO plants in a novel way last 
year. As soon as they were a foot high 
he drove in a thick stake about five feet 
high near each plant. As fast as the 
plants grew, he tied them to the stakes 
with wisps of straw. The tomatoes rip- 
ened evenly and quickly. As they were 
exposed to the sun, they did net rot, as 
they do when lying on the ground; 
moreover they were very easy to pick, 
standing in trim rows. Mrs C. R. M. 


# Instead of attaching the baby dress to 
the dainty YOKE of embroidery or lace, 
make the dress with a yoke of plain ma- 
terial, then over it, and attached only at 
the neckband, set the fancy yoke, fin- 
ished at the edges with lace or embroid- 
ery. The plain yoke takes the place of 
a cover for the underwaist, which has a 
distressing way of showing through a 
transparent yoke. The fancy yoke 1s re- 
lieved of all strain, wears longer, and is 
easier to launder, as it can be laid back 
and ironed flat on the wrong side. 
M. H. E. 


#@A_ well known French DRESS- 
MAKER always asks his patron to stand 
with hands lightly clasped behind when 
he is fitting a skirt, in order to secure 
the figure as it is when the woman walks. 
He also has her sit down for at least 
one fitting of the bodice in order to be 
of the neck, armholes and 


# If you will always set the DISHPAN 
with its ears at the front and back 
instead of at the sides as you face 
it you will have fewer nicked tea- 
eups. M. C. P. 


# There was so little space between our 
heuse and the next that it was necessary 
te leave the ground glass window in the 
bathroom clesed a large portion of the 
time. Im order that the window might 
be always open in the summer, the man 
of the house removed the wire netting 
in the windew SCREEN and in its place 
tightly stretched cheesecloth of a pale 
yellow shade (this color was least con- 
spicuous from the outside since it was 
the coler of the paint on the house). 


This novel sereen let in plenty of air 
and light and yet. effectually screened 
the room from the next house. W. B. 


@ Try celery to remove traces of onions 
from the HANDS. I save an outside 
the hands with it. 


@’For beating pieces of CARPET use 
a two-foot piece of rubber hose partially 
slipped over a stick. That portion of 
hose which projects, split into four parts 
lengthwise. This makes an excellent 
A. ©. 


# For a piazza plant that needs no care 
beyond a liberal supply of water, the 
old-fashioned WANDERING JEW or 
joint plant cannot be excelled. Fill a 
cheese box with rich earth, plant little 
cuttings of joint plant and in a short 
time you will be rewarded by a great 
— of thrifty green foliage. Annie 


@ There is no SHRUB more beautiful in 
spring and summer alike than the Judas 
tree or red bud. In spring it is a mass 
of purple bloom, in summer, the foliage 
is a deep green, and each branch is tipped 
— a scarlet leaf. It is easily grown. 


# The most useful article in our kitchen 
is an old German silver FORK inserted 
im a modern handle fourteen inches long, 
and about an imch im diameter, tapering 
to a half inch at fork end. The total 
length is eighteen inches, exclusive of 
the serew-eye, which is in the end, 
A. P. H. 


# To train a vine to SCREEN a piazza, 
take pieces of galvanized iren wire some- 
what longer than the hight of the space 
to be screened, and bend the wire into 
leops about one-half inch im size at m- 
tervals of about six inches. Stretch each 
wire between galvanized iron screw-eyes 
placed im the woodwork at the top and 
bottom of the piazza. The screw-ceyes 


may be six or cight imches in length. 
Fasten the vine to the loops wherever 


desired by means of short pieces of gal- 
vanized wire bent to a cireular form. 
One great advantage of this method is 


that the various parts of the vine may 


be changed im position every season or 
, eccasion requires, without 
disturbing the whole vine, and one part 
or another of the space to be covered 
may be more thickly er less thickly cov- 
ered, as one may wish. F. W. K. 
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Almost Like the Public Laundry 


By Marion Harris Neil 


Women who iron once a week at home 
can never expect to attain to the perfec- 
tion acquired by a specialist, who irons 
all day and does nothing else. But no 
one should allow this fact to discourage 
them, for if the weekly or fortnightly 
ironing is a fair quantity, and good 
methods be employed, a certain amount 
of efficiency will speedily result. 

If hot water starch is preferred, put 
two large tablespoons of starch into 
your basin, and moisten with a little 
cold water. Add about a quarter of an 
inch of candle, and pour on gently about 
a quart of. boiling water, stirring con- 
tinually. When quite transparent dis- 
solve a small teaspoon of borax in 
boiling water and stir in. If the borax 
is not thoroughly dissolved it will dis- 
color the linen. Of course this is a 
small quantity of starch, but they are 
fair proportions, and housekeepers soon 
learn to judge for themselves as to the 
thickness of the starch after it becomes 
transparent. 

Shirts, cuffs and collars are done first 
while the starch is at its best, but this 
must be much diluted for lace and mus- 
lin, table napkins, and other things that 
require a very little stiffening. Articles 
put into hot starch are best stretched 
out on a clean cloth—after tight wring- 
ing out of the starch—rolled up, and 


- laid away for an hour or two before 


ironing. 

To prepare a shirt for starching, turn 
the right side out, then gather up the 
breast and collar neatly in the left hand, 
dip them in cold water and wring out. 
This is to make the part to be starched 
wet, as the rest of the shirt must be 
dry, else it would not iron at once. Do 
the same to the cuffs. Afterward give 
a little dry rub to the breast and cuffs, 
or else take a piece of muslin dampened, 
and rub over in case of rough starch re- 
maining. Wring dry in a towel, fold 
the shirt up, doubling the breasts and 
spreading out the cuffs, and roll tightly 
up for one hour, when it is ready for 
ironing. 

All articles that are heavy, or that 
are wanted to be very stiff, or where a 
very hot iron can be used, are better 
starched with cold water starch. 

In case of lace, fine or sewed muslin, 
or any article that should be flexible and 
not very stiff, a hot iron would not do at 
all, and so the starch should not be 
cooked. For much the same reason arti- 


eles starched with cold water starch 
must not be allowed to dry, as of course 
a hot iron could not cook nor stiffen 
dry starch; it requires moisture as well 
as heat. Cold water starch may be made 
any stiffness to suit the article. A good 
way to make this starch for ordinary 
purposes is to put two teacups of water 
and one teaspoon of borax, to each table- 
spoon of starch. Mix all thoroughly and 
use. If too stiff for the purpose required 
add more water to reduce it. 

The following will be found an excel- 
lent recipe for cold water starch, for col- 
lars, cuffs and shirts. Put three table- 
spoons of starch into a basin, add grad- 
ually one cup of water. Mix one tea- 
spoon borax and one teaspoon of melted 
soap in a cup, pour in half a cup of 
boiling water, add them to the contents 
of the basin, with one dessertspoon of 
turpentine and again mix well. 

This starch is excellent and just the 
proper stiffness for shirts, collars and 
cuffs. Care must be taken, however, to 
measure the ingredients very correctly, 
else it will not come right. The borax 
is used in starch to give a gloss, and the 
turpentine is used to prevent the irons 
sticking. If the starch is allowed to 
stand, it must be stirred again with the 
fingers, as it settles at the bottom of the 
dish. When making a larger quantity 
of starch increase everything in propor- 
tion except the turpentine. To each ad- 
ditional cup of water add only two drops 
of turpentine. 

The linen ought to be rubbed through 
as if you were giving it a wash, then 
wrung well, folded, clapped and ironed 
at once. The ironing is a process which 
no amount of describing will render 
easy or successful all at once. To in- 
sure comfortable ,work, and the probabil- 
ity of suecess, certain things are neces- 
sary—a clear, bright fire, good, heavy 
irons, a good-sized board or table cov- 
ered with felt or an old blanket, and a 
clean white cloth over all. These must 
not be merely laid on the table, but tied 
down firmly, so that there will be no 
wrinkling. 

Troning must be done in a good light; 
it requires a great deal of practice, and 
cannot be well done unless done with 
speed. Have everything at hand before 
beginning to iron. Lift the iron as lit- 
tle as possible, and iron quietly, at the 
same time pressing well. Irons are of sev- 


eral kinds, for several purposes. Flat 
irons are the most generally used, and 
the most useful for plain ironing. 

irons are faced with steel, which must 
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be kept very clean, dry and bright. If 
they become rusty, rub them well with 
sweet oil, and leave it on for two or 
three days, then rub it off with unslaked 
lime, and rub them on a smooth, hard 
surface. Protect from rust when out of 
use by covering with mutton fat rubbed 
on while they are slightly warm, which 
will prevent dampness reaching the 
metal. 

When in use the irons must be cleaned 
occasionally with brick dust and oil, and 
each time they are heated should be 
_rubbed in a little powdered brick dust 
and well rubbed on a coarse cloth, or a 
piece of carpet. Have a piece of wax 
in a rag; rub the iron over with this, 
and then with a clean duster, and it is 
ready for use. Iron stands are not to be 
blackleaded, as that soils the irons, or 
varnished, as that makes an unpleasant 
smell when heated. 

fronholders should be round in shape 
and large enough to cover the handle of 
the iren. Never test the heat of the 
iron on the ironing sheet. Put the iron 
stand and iron at your right-hand side, 
and keep the clothes that require iren- 
ing at your left. Have near at hand a 
basin of clean cold water, and one or two 
pieces of clean rags to use for rubbing 
and dampening down the clothes. 

Be careful not to iron cotton and mus- 
lin materials when too dry or they will 
have a rough appearance and no gloss. 
Prints and colored articles must not be 
ironed with too hot an iren for the col- 
ors will be spoiled. 

Iron embroidery on the wrong side, so 
as to raise the pattern. All bands, hems, 

double parts should be ironed on the 
wrong side as well as the right. Prepare 
and smooth out the work with the left 
hand whilst ironing with the right. 

All underclothing must be damp for 
ironing, and at the same time not too 
wet, or the irons will cool quickly. First 
iren all embroidery or frills. 

Plain frills or frills with just a narrow 
lace edging must be ironed on the right 
side so as to give them a gloss. Care 
must be taken to iron well into the gath- 
ers and without making wrinkles. Tron 
out all tapes. Never leave them twisted 
and curled up. 

All clothes must be thoroughly aired 
befere they are laid away. Of what avail 
is spotless, beautifully gotten up linen, 
with all the time and care spent on it, if 
the finishing process is not done thor- 
oughly? If this process is neglected it 
may cause very serious results, and even 


endanger lives. Although the elothes 


seem dry after ironing, there is always 
a certain amount of moisture which 
clings to them. After folding, open out 
and hang up in a warm place until per- 
fectly dry through. 


Experiments in Domestic Service 

.The most thorough and practical ex- 
perimenting for the solution of the prob- 
lem of domestic service, so far as we 
know, is that carried on by a famous 
body of women, the Women’s Eduea- 
tional and Industrial union of Boston. 
As long ago as 1897 the union organized 
its Domestic Reference league, and has 
now had time to show some results. Iits 
daily service department, for example, 
provides workers by the hour or day. 

From a report in the Federation Bul- 
letin by Margaret M. Burnet, superin- 
tendent, we gather the main facts con- 
cerning the progress of the werk. Clean- 
ers aud laundresses by the day, it seems, 
have made-up the larger number of 
workers furnished by the league, al- 
though there is now a growing demand 
for cooks and waitresses. The “emer- 
gency ward,” however, has occasionally 
sent out a “buttons” for an “at home,” 
or a patient for a dental clinic. In fur- 
nishing unskilled labor, in order to keep 
poor women employed, the service has 
grown from 580 workers supplied in 1898, 
to 2,418 in. 1905. One of the league’s 
patrons, persumably a flat dweller, sums 
up the cost of the weekly wage as paid 
out for service by the hour: 


Dishwashing, 15 hours, $2.25 
Cleaning, 15 hours, 2.25 
Dinner service, 21 hours, 3.15 
Total labor for the week, 7.65 


Reckoning the cost of foed consumed 
by a regular servant, and room rent, this 
employer does not consider the charge 
exorbitant. 

The chief objection to these day and 
hour workers is that of contagion. With 
this in view the Household Aid company 
was capitalized and for two years pro- 
vided a dormitory, with a capable ma- 
tron, the students of the home being sent 
in daily service. Financially the proj- 
ect was not a success, and was aban- 
doned for lack of funds. However, its 
influence is still felt in the increased 
demand for the day worker. In lieu of 
the central, hygienic dormitory formerly 
maintained by the Household Aid com- 
pany, the league now exercises a careful 
supervision over the homes of workers, 
inspecting them often. Especial care 
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is taken of methods and surroundings of 
all laundresses. 

A point upon which the league lays 
much stress is the importance of writ- 
ten agreements that both employer and 
employee in domestic service shall per- 
form their respective contracts, new ref- 
= being required at stated inter- 
vals. 

The day worker provided by this Bos- 
ton organization is within the reach of 
the suburbanite as well as being readily 
available to the city home. Just how 
far the retaining of her “own home” is 
responsible for removing the stigma 
from domestic service is uncertain, but 
it places her more nearly on a par with 
other workers in the industrial world. 


A Cat Boarding House 


By M. E. G. 


I visited a “cat boarding house” re- 
cently. It is a quaint old house in a 
quaint old town and as [ approached its 
entrance I noted that all its tiny paned 
lower windows were wide open but se- 
eurely screened. The window seats were 
broad and one or more cats were 
stretched at lazy length on each. The 
white-haired, eighty-years-old woman 
who is caretaker for this furry family 
is lame, walking with the aid of a cane. 
She loves her tribe of cats. 

“My first two boarders,” she said, 
“were a pair of tiger cats, Betty and 
Jim, whose owners were going to Eu- 
rope for a year. They called at the 
rescue league for a place to leave their 
eats and the officers there, who knew I 
needed some work, asked if I would take 
them. I decided to do so, and charged 
fifty cents a week apiece. I grew real 
fond of those cats and hated to part with 
them when the time came. Then some 
woman wanted to go to Jamaica for 
three months and I took her cat. One 
couple went to Washington to the in- 
auguration, and I had their cats for 
two weeks. They came thick and fast 
after that. I soon found I was not 
charging enough and I raised my price 
to seventy-five cents a week. I make 
a real good profit at that price, though 
I know one woman who charges a dol- 
lar a week and who keeps five or six 
cats at that rate. She says she always 
has all she can accommodate. But I’m 
satisfied with seventy-five cents. The 
only cost I’ve been to is about three 
dollars for a wire run which I had built 
out from my kitchen window so the 


eats could get air and be out of doors.” 

This run was covered, when I saw it, 
with running vines and was provided 
with water, grass and catnip. It seemed 
a favorite resort of the more active 
eats. 

you ever have cats a second 
time?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “that one on 
the sofa has been here four times. Sev- 
eral of them have come back two or three 
times and they know their favorite 
places as soon as they get here.” 

“About how much profit do you 
make ?” 

“T don’t keep any accounts,” she said, 
“but I think about a third of the board 
money goes for food. We buy salmon in 
eans, one dollar a dozen cans, and our 
marketman saves the beef scraps and 
stew beef for us. They have fish and 
milk all that they want.” 

I saw the pets fed. Evidently they 
were not allowed to become very hun- 
gry. Each cat’s portion was given him 
on a piece of paper and then the paper, 
when empty, was burned. I made a 
mental calculation. Eighteen cats then 
meant an income of nine dollars a 
week, as there is absolutely no expense, 
after the wire run is made, except for 
food. The mistress always asks every 
person bringing a cat if he desires a 
veterinary called if the boarder is taken 
ill. This is necessary, as some persons 
would object to such a course and others 
would wish it done. Some of her pa- 
trons pay in advance, some weekly and 
some when they come to remove the 
cats. 

I went away impressed that here was 
an opportunity for money earning which 
was still in its first stages. This old 
lady told me that several people bring- 
ing eats had fairly forced them on her 
after she felt she had as many as her 
limited quarters could hold and had 
begged her to take just one more. She 
says she could have had thirty or forty 
if she could have taken them. 


Congress or Moruers. The annual 
conference of the National Congress of 
Mothers will be held in Los Angeles, 
California, May 7-11. May 8 will be de- 
voted to “Child study,” educational sub- 
jects, and the consideration of juvenile 
court and probation work. Among the 
speakers will be Hon Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver, Colorado, Mrs Theodore W. 
Birney, Mrs Frederic Schoff, Mrs W. S. 
Hefferan, and Mrs Edwin ©. Grice. 
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No 55 is a graceful, attractive de- 
sign for embroidering a waist. Here, 
also, the French embroidery is used. 
7a ° A pretty yoke effect is obtained by in- 
oo serting embroidered strips between 
rows of handmade tucks down the 
front. Either waist may be made of 
ae linen (not too heavy). Samples of 


No 
Shire * 3 
waist 
in French 
embroidery 


French Embroidered Waists 


By M. Alison Muir 


French embroidery, as a rule, is 
done on sheer, fine materials, such as 
Persian lawn, handkerchief linen, 
French nainsook, etc. The work 
consists of solid embroidery (the 
over-and-over stitch so familiar to 
all embroiderers), outlining, French 
knots and eyelet-worked holes. Two 
motifs suitable for this work are 
shown in the illustrations. 

No 54 is a beautiful yoke collar 
with cuff to match. The finished 
. edge (buttonholed) is pretty and 

new. If so desired, this may be 
omitted and the yoke seamed on the 
waist (which should have a full 
blouse effect in front). 


lawn and linen will be sent on request. 
Estimates given for handkerchief linen 
and nainsook. 

The yoke collar and cuff, No 54, 
stamped on lawn or linen, $1.50. With 
enough material for entire waist on 
lawn (3 yards) $2.35. On good quality 
linen (2% yards) $2.50. Prices are 
the same for No 55. “ 

Stamped patterns, which may be 
traced or transferred, are 60 cents each. 
Perforations, 85 cents each. Cotton 
for working, 5 cents per skein. 

Address Miss M. Alison Muir, care 
Goop Hovusekeeptnc, Springfield, Mass. 


I Have found it very convenient in 
making a mattress for baby’s bed to 
make four or five thin pads, instead 
of one thick one, as they are so mu 
easier to wash and dry. N. A. 
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Her Recipe 


By J. L. Harbour 


“How very nice this cake is,” said 
a boarder to the old lady who was her 
hostess. “Would you mind giving me 
the recipe for it?’ 

“Why, no, I'd just as soon as not tell 
you how it was made. I just take some- 
thing like a quart or so of flour—well, 
say two or three scoopin’s-up with my 
two hands. Then I sift it with as much 
cream o’ tartar as I think T’ll need and 
a pinch o’ salt. If eggs is plenty I use 
several and if they’re skurce I don’t use 
so many and I stir in a little dab o’ 
milk and mix a scoopin’ of sugar with 
butter enough to make a kind of a soft 
mess and then I stir in a little mite of 
any kind of flavorin’ I happen to have 
and then I stir it until it is good and 
battery to keep it from being sad when 
its baked, and that’s all there is of it. 
It ain’t no trick at all to make it. 


A Sausage Story 
By G. W. H. 


“What do you think that stupid Nora 
of mine did this morning?” said Mrs 
Martin to her friend Mrs Rose as they 
met at market. “She threw away all our 
sausage for breakfast because they burst 
epen in cooking and she thought they 
were spoiled.” 

“T'm not laughing because you lost 
your breakfast,” replied Mrs Rose, “but 
the word ‘sausage’ sends our family 
nearly into convulsions. When the 
Maythams visited us a short time ago, I 
ordered some sausage for breakfast. I 
wanted it particularly nice, so I cau- 
tioned Nellie, who was just over from 
Treland and had only been with me two 
weeks, to be sure to pfick each sausage 
so they would not burst open. She 
looked a little dazed and I explained, 
‘Just stick a fork in each one.’ A beam 
of intelligence crossed her face and I 
felt sure she comprehended and our 
simple breakfast would be all right. 

“Tmagine our feelings when Nellie, 


next morning, deposited in front of 
George a platter on which the sausages 
marched in battle array, each bearing 
aloft a kitchen fork! TI said ‘each,’ but 
IT am mistaken—one poor little sausage 
brought up the rear with. a corkscrew. 
Nellie, realizing from my face that 
something was wrong, explained apolo- 
getically, ‘Indade, mum, the forks giv 
out, end I sez to myself, sez I, wan prick 
will do for the little wan.’ ” 

A literally true tale, this. 


Cupid in the Kitchen 


By Romeo 
Cupid is making his home in the 
kitchen ; 
The cook has resigned in a rage—let 
her go! 
Fair Millicent rallies to finish the 
baking— 
And Cupid assists in the dimples of 
dough. 
A glance at the yeast, and a test of the 
oven, 
A glow and a stir in the heart of the 
foam— 
No wonder when Millicent comes to the 
kitchen 
That Cupid the Baker has made it his 
home! 


Fair Millicent closes the door of the 
oven, 
And mixes the batter with consum- 
mate grace, 
The ease of a chef in her method and 
"manner, 
The pride of her knowledge aglow in 
her face; 
Uncovered her throat, and her arms to 
the elbows, 
As white as the dust of the flour—and 
I know 
Why Cupid is sitting beside on the table, 
And sticking his thumbs in the dim- 
ples of dough! 


Sweet Millicent butters the pans with 
her fingers— 
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On one of them flashes the fire of a 


gem; 
Dan Cupid caresses her hands, and the 
diamond ; 
I dare not draw near in the worship of 
them— 
When Millicent rallies to finish the 
baking 
I have to behave, or else get up and go. 
While Cupid sits up on the table beside 


her, 
And meddles his thumbs in the 
dimples of dough! 


Ah, Millicent, Love is “at home” in the 
kitchen; . 
And when every loaf is a bubble of 
brown, 
I’m sure that we'll find a few golden- 
tipped arrows 
That Cupid is dropping in, now, while 
you frown; 
And when you invite me to dinner, 
beside you, 
T’ll feast on your love with your bread, 
white as snow— 
For now, though you seem much too 
busy to heed me, 
You are kneading your heart in the 
dimples of dough! 


Lazy Mrs Hen 
By Annole Willis McCullough 
Pray, Mrs Hen, what good are you, 
Leading your little chicks around, 
And clucking so they’ll follow you, 
And pick-pick-picking at the ground? 


There’s only one thing you do well,— 
And that’s the most that can be said, 

You keep your chickens warm at night, 
Tucked in a cozy feather-bed. 


At feeding them you’re not much good; 
You do not work or cook or bake; 

You could not knead a loaf of bread, 
You never, never made a cake. 


I s’pose you know what’s best to do, 
And what your little chickens need, 
But, though you’re picking all the time, 

I have to bring them out their feed! 


May Renting 


By Adeline M Jenney 


A wee little nest in our yard to let! 

Above it dreops the locust tree, 

And under it breathes the mignonette; 

A wee little nest in our yard to let! 

The housekeeping’s done without worry 
or fret, 

*Neath fragrant white blossoms floating 
free. 

A wee little nest in our yard to let! 

Above it droops the locust tree. 
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HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The increasing influence of women in 
social progress is one of the remarkable 
features of this twentieth 
century. Its significance is 
not yet fully grasped. A 
sensational incident in 
England has recently directed interna- 
tional attention to the fact that “there 
is no more potent force in society than 
the instinct of motherhood.” When the 
British government declared its inabil- 
ity to solve the increasingly grave prob- 
lems of the unemployed, Queen Alex- 
andria listened to the appeals of the 
wives and mothers of these men, and on 
her own account headed a public sub- 
scription for their benefit, which has since 
reached large proportions. The result 
has been to bring about a co-operation 
between women of the highest as well as 
of the lowest strata of society in an 
effort to improve existing conditions, 
and the incident undoubtedly profoundly 
helped on the recent political overturn, 
which is the greatest England has expe- 
rienced since the repeal of the corn laws. 
Herbert Stead well puts it in these 
words: “When womanhood generally 
has attained the intelligence and imag- 
ination requisite to understand the effect 
of legislation and administration on the 
being and well-being of childhood, na- 
tional and domestic life will alike have 
been immeasurably exalted. The fem- 
inine half of humanity may yet rectify 
the blunders which the other half has 
made in politics and economics. When 
the housekeeper of the home takes in 
hand the house laws of the state, the 
state may be more of a home to all its 
subjects.” 

The solidarity of woman’s interests 
is also increasingly recognized in this 
country. The old movement for woman’s 
rights with its more or less ecrudities 
and masculinities, is giving way to 
more fundamental development of the 
influence of woman in all our civie re- 
lations. When mothers rich and poor, 
high and low, educated and ignorant, are 
united against such evils as child labor, 
reform must come. When woman 


Motherhood 
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unitedly insists upon a code of laws and 
ethics that shall make adequate provi- 
sion for the proper care of mother and 
child during the period of infancy, who 
otherwise might suffer during this crit- 
ical period of motherhood, then indeed 
will a long step have been taken in the 
forward movement of society. Whatever 
the cause of trouble may be, whether 
sickness, poverty or incompetency of the 
father or the mother, society should 
amply provide for the care of maternity, 
and the proper upbringing and educa- 
tion of children, and this irrespective of 
either legitimacy or illegitimacy. ‘t is 
not only cheaper but in every way vastly 
better to rear children properly than to 
provide courts and prisons for them in 
later life. Playgrounds, holidays, man- 
ual training, teaching the young how to 
do things with their hands, to take an 
interest in life and become a vital part 
in the community, to early learn the joy 
that comes from work well done—all 
these and many cognate things will be 
managed better the more closely women 
are identified with them. 

It is useless to deny that too many 
women are still too much devoted to 
fashions, frills and follies, but he is in- 
deed blind who does not realize the rapid 
development not only of a more serious 
sentiment among women, but a more 
earnest desire to co-operate along prac- 
tical lines for effective results. ‘Let 
us do something to improve conditions” 
is now the ery. This sentiment is rich 
in promise for the future. It will lead 
to some misdirected work, some mistakes, 
but it is better to make mistakes than 
to do nothing. We learn from mistakes, 
from experiences, even more than from 
suecess. The wonderful natural intui- 
tiveness of the female mind, its power 
to cause people to think, its influence 
upon men in polities and legislation as 
much as in business, social relations or 
family life—all conspire to add _ to 
woman’s power for social progress. 


It will be a relief to tidy housekeep- 
ers when bakeries recover from their 
habit of sticking labels on their bread. 
Some very good bakeries are addicted to 
this unsavory mode of advertising, but 
we predict. that they will get bravely over 
it. Glue and paste may be nourishing, 
but in this era of pure food reform they 
are not a favorite relish, and even if 
they were, the trustworthiness of the av- 
erage employee is not of a degree to in- 
spire confidence in the sticking process. 
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Second tea room, first floor, of the Cottage tea rooms, in the Strand, London 


The Tea Rooms of London 


By William H. Ukers 


» NE of the most striking 
features of English home 
life, and one which at once 
impresses the foreign visi- 
tor, is the tea drinking 
habit which is so charac- 
teristic of the English. 
In the tea rooms of London we find 
that most unique institution at its best. 
There are a dozen or more of them 
scattered over the city, patronized by 
all classes of society. Some have been 
taken up by the more exclusive set. All 
are run with that nice attention to de- 
tail which is characteristic of the Eng- 
lish, and form delightful resting places 
for the tourist. In some cases entire 
houses have been given over to the busi- 
ness, in others only a single floor is util- 
ized. Some are owned and conducted 
by society matrons; others are run by 
regularly organized corporations. 
Among the most interesting of the 
newer London tea rooms is that known 
as the Cottage tea rooms, located at 215 
Piccadilly, west, and 408 Strand. The 


woman who conceived the idea of this 7 


establishment is the daughter of a Cri- 
mean officer, and came all the way from 
New Zealand. 

The illustrations give but a faint idea 
of the beauty and restfulness of the Cot- 
tage tea rooms, as they convey no idea of 
the color scheme. Upon entering this 
pleasant resort through a narrow green 
door inscribed in white with the legend, 
“The Cottage,” a softly matted hall and 
a short stairway, lighted by a lattice win- 
dow, give access to the first floor. This 
consists of a suite of three quaint and 
charmingly planned luncheon and tea 
rooms, intercommunicating by means of 
wide apertures draped with hangings. 
Buff is the prevailing color on the walls, 
and the dark green beams represent 
faithfully the old style of timbering. 
The emblem of the house, the cottage and 
a windmill, is pictured on one of the 
walls in each room. The latticed and 
casemented windows, fringed with green 
dwarf curtains, the old furniture, the 
quaint and comfortable settles and the 
swinging lanterns highten the charm, as 
do the old world hooded ingle-nook of one 
fireplace and the antique bricks of an- 
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other. If an excuse is needed to dally 
here, is it not found in the trays of ham- 
mered copper on the tables; the cutlery 
and china of special design? The sign 
of the cottage and the windmill are again 
prominent upon the latter in pale green 
and red. No music, discordant or other- 
wise, afflicts. The tasteful bill of fare 
apprises the visitor that he or she may 
there partake of an inviting 1s 6d (36 
cents) light luncheon, or order a la 
carte; and, in the afternoon, when teas 
are the necessity of the hour, they are 
admirably arranged by the inclusion of 
homemade cakes, scones and various 
sandwiches, not forgetting the prover- 
bial, English ices and iced coffee. That 
delightful meal known as “high tea” is 
a distinctive feature. 

On the second floor I was delighted to 
find (with all the innate selfishness of a 
mere man) that smoking is allowed, one 
room being entirely set apart for the pur- 
pose. 

On entering the Cottage tea rooms in 
Piccadilly, the visitor is impressed by 
the massive roof timbers, as in the case 
of the Strand tea rooms, and by the open 
hearth fire with its tiles and inviting 
ingle nook. The long mantelshelf is 
decked with a row of dainty porcelain, 
with a fine old blunderbuss hanging 
nbove. Lattice windows fringed with 


green dwarf curtains pour light through 
the diamond panes over flowering plants 
upon the sill.. Hunting scenes and a 
deer’s head hang on the paneled walls, 
while the antique high-backed chairs 
are a joy. 

The skill of the artist has not been 
limited to the broader lines of archi- 
tecture and decoration, but has been lav- 
ished ungrudgingly on the minutest de- 
tails. Here are found the trays of 
beaten copper, three-pronged dessert 
forks, cutlery and kitchen ware. The 
caps and costumes of the western wait- 
resses are modeled upon South Kensing- 
ton replicas of the raiment of our far off 
grandmas. 

Still another interesting tea room is 
known as “Ye Olde Oake tea house” at 
37 New Bond street, west. The old- 
fashioned fireplaces and paneled walls, 
the soft rugs and electric fittings, with 
their shaded lights, have been designed 
to be in keeping with the old oak furni- 
ture, which, for the most part, has been 
obtained from Yorkshire farm houses. 
Here the waitresses, clad in picturesque 
Flemish costumes, are really waitresses, 
swift and willing. 

The Empress tea rooms at 27 New 
Bond street are a favorite resort of 
Americans of the West End. The deco- 
rative scheme here is entirely different, a 
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A corner in one of the smoking rooms 
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A corner of one of the first floor tea rooms 


white and pink combination being worked 
out in an effective manner. The walls 
are done in pink and white and the 
lights are shaded with pink globes. The 
tables and furniture are done in white. 
The general effect is pleasant and dis- 
tinctly feminine. Light luncheons are 
served and music is furnished every af- 
ternoon,. 

Still other tea rooms worth a visit 
from a foreigner in London are the 
Ladies’ Own tea association, 95 New 
Bond street, and the Bungalow tea 
rooms, Conduit street, Regent street, 
west. 

It is almost needless to say that in all 
London tea rooms the tea is carefully 
made for each customer and is served in 
separate teapots. In none of my tray- 
els throughout London did I ever find 
tea simmering in urns. And, invaria- 
bly, I noticed that china or earthen ware 
pots were used, never tin or metal. 


A Defense of Pussy 


By A. L. Lewton 


In the thirty-five years of my house- 
keeping life, I have owned as members 
of my family, one hundred and fifty-six 
cats. 

No, I have not kept a “cattery,” nor 


ever owned one pussy that had a trace _ 


of aristocratic blood; just common, 
everyday cats have been my friends and 
companions, and in the cases of these 
one hundred and fifty-six, I know 
whereof I speak. 

Twenty-three years of this time were 
spent on an orange grove in Florida, 
where we had as high as sixteen cats at 
a time. Yet we were constantly sur- 
rounded by myriads of birds. We never 
allowed a gun fired on the premises 
(unless to kill some noxious animal), 
and consequently the birds monopolized 
our grove and porches, in spite of the 
eats! Mockingbirds, bluebirds, robins, 
woodpeckers, martens, coveys of quail and 
many other varieties unknown to me, 
made our days and nights sweet with 
melody. 

On our porches alone, over one hun- 
dred martens (by actual count) made 


their homes one summer, while just be- 


low them the family, and the cats, were 
constantly passing. I will not say that 
in all this time no cat ever caught a bird! 
That would be foolish; but I do say that 
no cats of mine ever averaged fifty a 
year, or anywhere near it. One of my 
best cats, “Zoe,” a beautiful, intelligent 
creature, was noted for her skill in 
catching “salamanders” (a sort of mole, 
very injurious to orange tree roots), and 
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Mosquitoes ruined my evenings and my city guests were wofully disappointed on lovely moonlight 


nights to have to lose all that enchantment. 


herefore I determined to erecta ‘“‘skeeter-cheater’ — 
‘*meat-safe’’ I hear they are called in the tropics. 


It is completed and an entire success, Built, as 


you see around a maple; dimensions 15 by 20, hight 7 feet; netting of the 16-inch mesh painted dark 


green; top covered mosquito netting. 
table, two hammocks an 


Inside are four rockers, one large and one small 
is arustic bench. The ground is floored over and the top of the ‘‘cheater”’ is 
adorned with Japanese lanterns and a switch light with each side a different color: blue, red 


reen, 


yellow. The lanterns oo softly and without the skeeters rage and struggle to get their bli in, 


while we rejoice.—Kate Sanborn. 

people would come miles to beg for one 
of ‘“Zoe’s” kittens, hoping to find the 
same ability in the young creature. She 
used to bring in to her babies these 
moles, or a small rabbit; sometimes a 
mouse or a little snake, sometimes a 
monstrous grasshopper; I never saw her 
bring in a bird. 

One season we used an incubator and 
raised two hundred little chickens. One 
eat, “Polly,” who had a strain of wild- 
eat blood in her, proved a_ persistent, 
chicken thief and had to be shot; I had 
no trouble whatever with the other dozen 
or so. 

You have read of “the plume-hunters 
of Florida,’ and how every year they 
shoot thousands of mother-birds, leav- 
ing tens of thousands of young birds to 
die of slow starvation. An old “eattle- 
man” once told me that it was heart- 
breaking to hear their agonizing cries, 
growing each day fainter. It is for the 
decoration of our tender-hearted. (!) 
women, that this devil’s work is done; 
and yet Mr Thornton, in his article in 
the April issue, would have us believe 
that cats are greater sinners. 

So evidently does Dr Hodge, whose 


quoted criticisms I brand as_ unfair. 
He says, “Most cats have mange.” With 
all my one hundred and fifty-six I 
never had one case of mange. “All have 
eatarrh,” and “most New England cats 
are continually sneezing.” I lived in 
Boston several years, and never had 
“a sneezing New England eat,” nor one 
with catarrh, except in epidemics of 
grip, when my- cat would sometimes 
show symptoms like my own. It is true 
I have taken many mangy and diseased 
cats to the animal rescue league in Bos- 
ton, but they were unfortunate strays 
which I found in the streets. The “great 
field of human work” today consists not 


‘entirely in killing off dumb creatures, 


but in softening the hard and stony 
hearts of men. 

“All cats are alive with fleas”’ Neg- 
lected cats are, but a good flea powder 
will keep these pests in abeyance; and 
the dog as a flea-producer, and mange- 
disseminator, will distance a dozen cats 
any day. 

The common household rat (which gets 
into our food supplies so constantly) 
carries as much or more contagion than 
the cat. 
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@ How the broad constructive policy 


of Good Housekeeping now enables each consumer and 
producer of food to employ his or her heretofore latent 
powers for individual benefit and national welfare. 

See pages 626 to 630 
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